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STUDIES IN BIBLE LANDS. # 
I. EDEN, ARARAT, AND THE TENTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS. : 


BY REV. W. L. GAGE. 
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THERE are many ways in which this 
series of papers, on the geography of the 
Bible, may be laid before the reader, 
and it is important at the outset to 
choose that one which shall allow an ar- 
rangement so orderly and symmetrical 
that it will be alike pleasant and profita- 
ble. The lands which lie at the basis 
of the Scripture story may be examined 
physically, as has been done with marked 
skill, both in Stanley’s excellent work, 


-and the posthumous volume ‘of Robin- 


son ; they may be examined as a travel- 
er would pass through them, their ob- 
jects spoken of in the order in which they 


greet the eye, and without any reference 
to the historical connection. Both of 
these ways have their value: and were 
our subject the physical geography of 
the Holy Land, it might, possibly, be 
well to speak of the mountains, rivers, 
lakes, plains and valleys by themselves 
as well as viewed comparatively. An 
were the theme announced as the re- 
port of travel in the Holy Land, the 
most graphic method would be to lead 
the reader by the hand from place to 
place, and to give in picturesque lan- 
guage the results of adventure. There 
is another way still: one which shall 
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cause the theme to have visible growth 
before the eye; which shall take it in 
its most rudimentary phase, and cause 
it to enlarge before the sight with 
the enlargement of empires and the 
expanding destinies of nations. This, 
the historical method, is the one 
we shall follow. It has not yet been 
made generally familiar ; but its merits 
are very great. I propose first, by way 
of introduction, to spread out the pano- 
rama of Bible Lands as presented in the 
opening pages of the Scripture; those 
vague, most imperfectly known regions, 
whose names we have in the familiar 
Eden, Nod, Shinar, Ararat, and the dark 
and tangled geographical masses of the 
tenth of Genesis. There can be no sys- 
tematic delineation of this obscure part 
of our theme; it must be glanced at, 
summed up as best we may, surveyed 
in a broad light, and then left behind. 
We come then to the true threshold of 
our subject ; toa place which is our point 
of departure, — Ur of the Chaldees, the 
first home of Abraham. That spot, like 
the profuse spring which bubbles up 
there even now, may be likened to a 
fountain, isolated and almost unknown, 
but which gives rise to a stream that 
runs on and on, widening with every 
step, acquiring new volume and power, 
until at last, too wide to be bridged, it 
enters the sea. I propose to trace the 
history of the Jewish people from its 
commencement in ancient Chaldza, and 
to follow the wanderings of the patri- 
archs across the land of Palestine, to go 
with them into Egypt, to pass with the 
tribes, the infant and nascent nation, 
across the wilds and athwart the shad- 
ows of the dreadful Sinaitic mountain 
waste, to track their course through the 
trans-Jordanic region, over the sacred 
river, and along the path of their con- 
quest, to watch the growth of their em- 
pire, and the alternating enlargement and 
contraction of their boundaries, till we 
see them attain their maximum limits. 
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Enough to say that there is little ques- 
tion that we shall be able to touch a 
line, which, reaching westward to Tar- 
shish, and eastward to Ophir, shall span 
the widest limits of territory which can 
be embraced in what is known as bibli- 
cal geography. In this way we shall be 
compelled, it is true, to run over . the 
course of Scripture narrative in sucha 
manner as almost to make one believe, 
who is not acquainted with the object in 
view, that the theme is Bible history 
rather than Bible geography ; yet only 
by a close comparison of the Scripture 
narrative with the lands whence it origin- 
ated shall we be able to appreciate 
worthily the significance of the physical 
framework in which the Bible deeds 
were inclosed. Repassing the country 
again and again, and in every direction, 
we shall at length know it in all its parts, 
and the generalization which may be 
drawn, so far particularly as Palestine is 
concerned, will best be made when we 
shall have trodden the roads of patriarchs 
and conquerors so often and with so 
observant an eye that the summing up 
and grouping of the subject shall be al- 
most spontaneous. 

It has been a question to be carefully 
considered, how far it is well, in a series 
of papers like this, to endeavor to awak- 
enor guide the interest of readers in 
matters which have been the subject of 
prolonged and learned inquiry. There 
is hardly an important issue in the de- 
partment of biblical geography which 
might not engage the mind for weeks 
or even months. To take two or three 
instances from this debatable ground, 
let me cite the details of the tenth chap- 
ter of Genesis, the topography of Jeru- 
salem, and the site of Ophir. To 
these and kindred themes whole vol- 
umes have been given, and respecting 
them no full results have yet been at- 
tained. Circumstances have compelled 
me to pass over a great deal of this kind 
of inquiry, only to my own utter weari- 
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ness, and with the conviction that it is a’ as an admirable topic in the department 


field of investigation which, however 
congenial to the German mind, is utterly 
unattractive to most Americans, at least. 
The antiquarian instinct is not strong 
with us as a nation ; wherever it exists 
it is exceptional; and it would be folly 
to presume on interesting an American 
public in problems which awaken no 
enthusiasm beyond a circle comprising 
a few hundred Englishmen, French- 
men, and Germans. Those who care to 
study the antiquitrés of the subject will 
find ample scope in Ritter’s great work, 
recently published in an English version,* 
as well as the learned monographs from 
which Ritter draws. It will best answer 
our purpose to take the results of schol- 
arly inquiry,and endeavor to apply them 
to one single and simple end, the making 
of our Bible reading and study more in- 
telligible, and therefore more interesting. 


The first geographical land mentioned 
in the Bible is that strange, mysterious 
EDEN, over which commentators have 
so long stumbled, and which has been 
declared to be one of the regions which 
no man will ever be able to locate. It 
has had a treatment widely different, 
and varying according to the bias of the 
minds that read the Bible. Some have 
dealt with it as a vague, mythical land, 
not intended to be understood as amen- 
able to geography at all; a mere orien- 
tal tract like the Happy Valley of Ras- 
selas. Others have admitted that there 
may have been an Eden, a place bear- 
ing that name, and capable of location ; 
but that whether there was such atract or 
not is a matter of profound indifference. 
Others, no less open to the theological 
character of the first chapters of Gene- 
sis, have yet been willing to examine this 
matter on the side of human learning, 


* Comparative Geography of Palestine and the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, by Prof. Carl Ritter. Translated 
. and adapted to the wants of biblical students, by W. 
L. Gage. Four vols. 8vo. D. Appleton & Co. 


of biblical antiquities, and have spared 
no pains to solve the question, Where 
was Eden? 

Looked at in the face, and in the light 
of the passage in Genesis ii., which de- 
scribes the land of Eden, the difficulties 
which grow out of the passage do indeed 
seem insuperable, and in fact they are 
pronounced to be so by some of our lead- 
ing Bible dictionaries. The only pas- 
sage describing Eden is so brief that I 
may venture to quote it here from its con- 
nection. “And the Lord God planted a 
garden in Eden eastward. And a river 
goeth forth from Eden to water the gar- 
den; and from thence it is divided and 
becometh four heads. The name of the 
first is Pison ; that is it which compass- 
eth the whole land of Havilah, where there 
is gold. And the gold of that land is 
good; there is the bdellium and the 
onyx-stone. And the name of the sec- 
ond river is Gihon ; that is it which en- 
compasseth the whole land of Cush 
[Ethiopia]. And the name of the third 
river is Hiddekel; that is it which flow- 
eth before Assyria. And the fourth riv- 
er, that is Euphrates.” Gen. ii. 8-14. 
Clearly a geographical description ; clear- 
ly a passage meant to convey a definite 
idea. That it does not is not owing to 
an intention to perplex, not to any desire 
to veil a mystical and allegorical subject 
in terms so obscure as to defy the read- 
er’s efforts to locate the site of the story ; 
not a mere random use of names which 
were and are still familiar, but, possibly, 
in large measure for a want of compre- 
hension of the writer’s point of view and 
his conception of the earth. 

Reading the passage as it stands and 
interpreting it after the letter, it is utterly 
unintelligible. “With our idea of a river, 
there is none which answers to the de- 
scription ; and writers have been led into 
conjectures which are equally monstrous 
and ludicrous in their efforts to discover 
such a river. Submitting the passage 
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to analysis, we see at a glance that it con- 
tains certain names which are to be iden- 
tified beyond doubt with rivers or places 
known to us; others that are in a meas- 
ure doubtful. Cush or Ethiopia is the 
name invariably applied in the oldest 
Scriptures to the highlands of Nubia, 
and the Gihon must therefore be the 
Nile. Assyria is and has always been 
the country through which the Tigris 
flows, and Tigris is therefore the mod- 
ern name of the Hiddekel. The Eu- 
phrates, too, is a river unmistakable. 
These are what would in algebra be 
called “known quantities.” The un- 
known or uncertain factor is the Pison. 
But it has been placed by Ritter * al- 
most beyond question that Havilah was 
the gold country through which the In- 
dus flows, and which supplied Ophir on 
the western coast of Hindustan with 
that mineral. This identifies, though 
not with absolute certainty, the Pison 
with the Indus. There are no other 
elements, and the question remains, how 
to combine four rivers, of which the Nile, 
the Euphrates, and the Tigris are un- 
questionably three, and the Indus, al- 
most without doubt, the fourth, so as to 
conform to the biblical narrative. No 
wonder it has been the despair of com- 
mentators. Some have, on their own 
authority, founded a Cush on the south- 
ern shores of the Caspian, and so made 
the Gihon identical with the Aras. The 
arbitrary position pushes them one step 
farther, and compels them to assume that 
the little Acampis, a mere summer 
stream, flowing northward out of Arme- 
nia into the Black Sea, isthe Pison; des- 
pite the fact thatit isnoland of gold, bdel- 
lium, and the onyx-stone. Besides, not 
even this forced supposition agrees with 
the language of the Scripture narrative, 
—‘“ariver goeth forth, and is divided 
and becometh four heads.” 

It were profitless to go into all the 


* See his monograph on Ophir in the Comp. Geog. 
of Palestine, Vol. I. 


conjectural explanations which have been 
made of this passage, all of them unnat- 
ural, hard, and unsatisfactory. But 
there is a solution possible, and which is 
almost beyond question tenable and 
final. It is reached by going back of 
our time, and looking into the view held 
by the ancients of the earth and the 
ocean which surrounds it. The accom- 
panying-sketch will be worth more than 
whole pages in conveying what we 
mean. 

There is enough on this primitive 
map of the earth to make it intelligible 
tous. At its heart is the Mediterrane- 
an; atthe south, Africa; at the north, 
Europe, and at the east, Asia. The 
whole is seen to be surrounded by that 
great ocean river, the Oceanus of the 


ancients, so familiarly described. by the 


classic writers of Greece and Rome, 
and having such close relation to the 
geography of Eden. The Romans drew 
their geographical ideas from the Greeks, 
and the Greeks and the Hebrews from the 
Egyptians, that great race of conquerors, 
who, long before the empires on the Ti- 
gris and the Euphrates sprang into 
being, had carried their victorious arms 
throughout the known earth. This vast 
ocean river has one great arm, the Med- 
iterranean, and that arm has one long 
finger, the Gihon or Nile. We differ 
from the ancients in this, that while we 
call bays, gulfs, and seas, arms of the 
ocean, we do not so designate rivers. 
They, however, extended our notion, 
and.reckoned rivers elongated arms of the 
sea. They read nature backward rather 
than forward, — not from the little rivu- 
let to the great ocean, but from the 
ocean back to the tiny riJl among the 
mountains. The ocean stream or river 
divided into four heads, the four great 
rivers which they knew; the Nile, Eu- 
phrates, Tigris, and Indus. The fertile 
land on those rivers constituted the most 
charming region on the earth. It was 
their Eden; and those mighty rivers 
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flowed to water it and give it increased 
fertility. 

Somewhere “eastward in Eden” was 
the scene where the great history of our 
race began,—the garden of the Bible 
story, Butit is a fatal mistake to sup- 
pose that Eden itself was a tract that a 
man might walk around in a fraction of 
a day. Itwas a synonym for all that the 
Egyptian conquerors and scholars knew 
that was fair and promising. It embraced 
the garden of the Nile, the rich, fat 
land of Mesopotamia, and the charming 
valley of the Indus. In its scope it ex- 


tended over an immense range, and 
comprised all that a Hebrew writer, 
“learned in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians,” would regard as fair, productive, 
and romantic. It embraced, in addition 
to Egypt and Mesopotamia and the In- 
dus valley, the rich shores of Arabia 
and southern Persia. It did not take in 
the arid wastes which lie between these 
great rivers, the vast deserts of Asia; 
there was no occasion for the Scripture 
to include them; Eden was only what 
was most prolific in abundance and 
beauty. In the undefined East, beyond 


— 


the Pison, lay the dim and distant Nod, 
or Mowhere, as the word means; the 
darkling region into which the first 
murderer was driven. 

I can hardly claim that the preposition 
“from” in the sentence “and a river 
goeth forth from Eden,” is entirely clear; 


yet, with the notions of the ancients, it » 


would be difficult to substitute any other 
which would quite satisfy all conditions. 
The question may be raised, how did 
the river water the garden ? It watered 
Eden, but how the garden? The an- 
swer must be found in the necessity of 
making the whole account converge in 


the garden, the scene of the event soon 
to be related. As the garden is the cen- 
ter of our interest, the whole drift of the 
passage sets towards it and the events 
connected with it. 

We get no glimpse of any scripture 
lands again till the mountains of Ararat 
come into sight. Here, notwithstand- 
ing the interminable disputes of schol- 
ars, we need not hesitate to accept that 
conclusion which seems on the whole 
legitimately reached: viz., that by the 
“mountains of Ararat” is not meant 
that lofty double peak in Armenia which 
is crowned with perpetual ice and snows, 
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and is far more indisputably the mon- 
arch of that region than is Mt. Blanc of 
Switzerland ; but that whole highland re- 
gion south of Ararat, whose hight is 
about six thousand feet, and which rises 
like a mighty island out of a sea of plain. 


The popular apprehension makes the 
great, double-capped Ararat answer to 
the biblical expression “mountains of 
Ararat,” but amid all the difficulties 
which arise when we try to read the ac- 
count of Noah by the broad light which 
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Those who wish to examine Gen. x. more in detail 


Norte. — The limited size of this map precludes any attempt at exhaustive fullness. 


are referred to Coleman’s excellent Bible Atlas, based upon Kiepert. 


we throw on the scenes that are near 
our own times, there is no one which 
does greater violence to our sense of 
probabilities than that which arises when 
we conceive of the ark’s being stranded 


upon the ice and snow of a mountain 
more than seventeen thousand feet in’ 
hight. The engraving given at the head 
of this article is of the mountain, which 
was ascended for the first and only time 
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by Dr. Parrot, about a half century 
since. The sketch was furnished by 
Rev. Dr. Perkins, the well-known mis- 
sionary to Armenia, and may be relied 
upon as accurate. The picture happily 
gives a good idea of the immense mag- 
nitude of the mountain, and itself is the 
most potent of arguments against the 
untenable hypothesis which has been 
reared in favor of its double peak’s cor- 
responding to the “mountains of Ara- 
rat” of the Scriptures. But while great 
difficulties stand confessedly in the ac- 
count of the deluge, — difficulties which 
are not met by ridicule nor overcome by 
rejecting the whole narrative as puerile, 
—there is this to be said, that that high- 
land of Armenia which seems to be meant 
by the phrase, “mountains of Ararat,” is 
admitted to be the most probable spot 
where the waters of the earth parted 
from one another, flowing out westward 
into the Russian and Hungarian plains, 
passing south-eastward into India, east- 
ward to the Pacific shores. ‘The Arme- 
nian plateau stands equidistant from the 
Euxine and the Caspian Seas on the 
north, and between the Persian Gulf and 
the Mediterranean on the south. These 
seas were the high-roads of primitive 
colonization, and the plains watered by 
the Acampis, Araxes, Tigris and Eu- 
phrates were the seats of the most pow- 
erful nations of antiquity, the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, the Medes, and the 
Colchians. Viewed with reference to 
the dispersion of the nations, Arme- 
nia is the omphalos of the world; and 
itis a singular fact that Ararat is the 
great boundary-stone between the em- 
pires of Russia, Turkey, and Persia.” 
The tenth chapter of Genesis takes 
us to those “mountains of Ararat,” the 
high Armenian plateau, and unfolds the 
world of unobscured, authentic history, 
as it was known to those Egyptian ge- 
ographers, upon whose knowledge the 
writer of that chapter has so largely 
drawn. It is one of the most interest- 
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ing landmarks in the Bible; and it is 
with a feeling of sensible relief that we 
emerge from the shadowy vagueness 
which rests on Eden, Nod, and Ararat, 
and set foot on the solid ground which 
comes into view in the tenth of Gene- 
sis. It is a chapter which German 
scholars have loved well; its evident 
historical sharpness and accuracy have 
made them sure that research could not 
be squandered in vain upon it; and so 
faithful have been the efforts of such 
men as Knobel, Ewald, von Bohlen, 
Hitzig, and Hartmann, that the names 
specified in that chapter can with great 
certainty be ascribed to the lands which 
the descendants of Noah peopled. 

We probably owe more of the scien- 
tific geography contained in Gen. x. to 
the conquests of the great Sesostris, 
as the Greeks called him, or, to use his 
strict Egyptian name and title, Rhame- 
ses the Great, than to any other source. 
This monarch, one of the greatest con- 
querors who ever lived, flourished 1400 
years before Christ. In his victorious 
marches he advanced southward into 
the mountains of Abyssinia, northward 
as far as the Don, routing the Scythians 
there, and eastward, by water, as far as 
to India. Nor did he content himself 
with conquering the lands at the mouth 
of the Indus, but he carried his victori- 
ous banners to the Ganges itself. As 
the result not only of his victories, but 
of those of his successors, the Hebrew 
writer of the tenth of Genesis was able 
to take a wide and accurate survey of 
the world so far as it was known. The 
scope of that chapter is too often over- 
looked by the hasty reader. Instead of 
being an unmeaning list of names, it is 
a storehouse of the most valuable geo- 
graphical facts. What could be more un- 
interesting at first glance than Gen. x. 2, 
3, 4: “The sons of Japheth; Gomer, 
and Magog, and Madai, and Javan, and 
Tubal, and Meshech, and Tiras. And 
the sons of Gomer ; Ashkenaz, and Rip- 
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hath, and Togarmah. ‘And the sons of 
Javan; Elishah, and Tarshish, Kittim, 
and Dedanim;” and yet these verses, 
and others which sound equally uninter- 
esting, such as 13 and 14, are but the 
names of places of surpassing interest. 
In those older days the names of men 
were at once transferred to the places 
which they settled; just as Washing- 
ton bears the name of our general, the 
capital of Ohio that of Columbus, and 
America that of Americus. The word 
Tiras, in verse 2, is but a modified form 
of Thrace, the great tract north of 
Greece. Madai is but another form of 
Media; and Elishah, in verse 4, is but 
the Greek Elis or Hellas. 

We need not enter, however, upon an 
exhaustive catalogue of the names con- 
tained in the tenth chapter of Genesis. 
That the special student can better do 
by having recourse to the pages of two 
invaluable works, Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, and the last edition of Kitto’s 
Biblical Cyclopedia; works of which it 
is not too much to say that they repre- 
sent the consummate flower of all the 
biblical studies of the present age, as well 
as of the pastages. With reason did my 
friend, Dr. Barth, the African traveler, 
tell me, a short time before his lamented 
death, that there was almost no book on 
the shelves of his library which he con- 
sulted so frequently as Smith’s Diction- 
ary ofthe Bible. Itis indispensable either 
in its larger or in its abridged forms, not 
only to every scholar, but also to every 
Christian family, unless the scarcely in- 
ferior Cyclopedia of Kitto be used in its 
stead. 

Leaving the details of the tenth chap- 
ter, then, to those who may wish to mas- 
ter them, it is not right for me to pass 
by a general review of the whole field. 
There is the earth, as it was known to 
the Egyptians and hence to the He- 
brews, divided up into three great di- 
visions, in the main distinct, yet partly 
overlapping each other. The three sons 


of Noah, of whom Japheth appears to be 
the oldest (Gen. x. 21), and Ham the 
youngest (Gen. ix. 24), went their sepa- 
rate ways, Japheth, the senior, taking the 
north coast lands of the Mediterranean, 
and as far northward as men’s knowl- 
edge extended, or, as we should say in 
modern speech, the continent of Europe ; 
Shem, the second son, taking what we 
may for convenience’ sake identify with 
Asia, —a strip extending from the 
Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf; and 
Ham, the youngest, receiving Africa ; 
although his numerous progeny pushed 
into Asia, overran southern Arabia, and 
gained possession of the fertile west- 
ern shore of Palestine. In the tenth of 
Genesis, the genealogy of Japheth, the 
elder, comes first, and to his sons are as- 
cribed the coast of the Black Sea, the 
islands of the Mediterranean, Greece, 
Thrace, and the uncertain, distant Tarsh- 
ish, the remote, indefinite West. North- 
ward they shaded away into Germany and 
into Russia, for, to the best of our knowl]- 
edge, the lands called after the names 
of Ashkenaz, Tubal, Riphath and To- 
garmah, were the then obscure lands 
of central Europe. In the territory of 
Madai (Media), south of the Caspian 
Sea, the territory of Japheth impinged 
upon, or rather overlay that of Shem, 
yet without that entanglement which was 
witnessed further south between the 
descendants of Shem and of Ham. 

Shem took what was the central por- 
tion of that ancient world, and from Ar- 
phaxad, the third son of Shem, descend- 
ed Eber, the progenitor of the mighty 
race which bore his name, the Ebrews 
or Hebrews. The territory which bore 
the name of Aram we know best as Syria, 
Arphaxad is the Chaldza of history, 
Asshur, slightly changed, is Assyria, 
Elam is Persia, and Joktan is the fertile 
Arabia. 

Ham’s sons were Mizraim, the inherit- 
or of Egypt; Cush, originally the pos- 
sessor of the south of Egypt, Nubia, 
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and Abyssinia; Phut, the founder of 
the Barbary tribes and those along the 
Niger ; and Canaan, who, lacking terri- 
tory on the continent proper, took pos- 
session of the western shore of Pales- 
tine. The descendents of Cush appear 
to have early wandered forth from the 
region of the Blue Nile. Nimrod, the 
mighty hunter, advanced with victo- 
rious tread, and established himself on 
the banks of the Euphrates, in the heart 
of the territory of Shem. Others en- 
croached on the Arabian peninsula, and 
mingled with the descendants of the 
Shemitic Joktan. 

Further than this I need not go. In 
our later studies we shall have occasion 
here and there to take up the names of 
the tenth of Genesis. The story of Sol- 
omon will bring under review Ophir and 
Sheba; the Philistine history will cause 


us to resort to Casluhim, and the Cana- 
anite tribes will be words very familiar 
to us further on; the Hittites, the Jebu- 
sites, the Amorites, the Girgasites, and 
all the rest ; but for the present we may 
leave them. Special historical research 
here is more interesting for its own sake 
than for the light it throws upon the Bible 
story ; that which we must mainly keep 
in mind is the development of that line 
which is perpetuated not in Japheth and 
Ham, but in the third son of Shem, Ar- 
phaxad, and in Salah, Eber, and the 
whole Hebrew race that bears his name. 
From Shem to Abram is a leap of ten 
generations ; and those men, Arphaxad, 
Salah, Eber, Peleg, Reu, Serug, Nahor, 
Terah, and Abram, were all of them 
doubtless dwellers on the plains of Up- 
per Mesopotamia. 
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BY MRS. H. E, BROWN. 


IT was June, the queen month of all 
the year, when the scent of flowers and 
the purling music of little streams natu- 
rally allure the fainting, jaded dweller of 
the town into the shady retreats of coun- 
try life. Alas, that so many, heedless 
of the sweet call of nature, should only 
turn to rural scenes at the dictate of 
fashion! Yet such was Edith Carroll. 
She was busying herself with unwonted 
alacrity in the preparation of a toilet for 
the summer campaign. Deep in the 
mysteries of skirts and peplums, sleeves 
and trimmings, she was oft-times per- 
plexed almost to distraction in trying to 
make new things out of old, and to eke 
out a scanty measure of passementerie ; 
to render a dress both fashionable and 
tasteful. A wardrobe which would have 
cost no thought at all to a girl who had 
money at command, and could order and 
buy at pleasure, was to her a study be- 
yond any course of algebra or astronomy 
upon which she had been exercised in 


her severest school days. She even de- 
clared at one time that she hadnot slept 
soundly for three nights, trying to con- 
trive the gores of a certain silk robe, 
long cast aside, but which, by virtue of 
modern styles, she was sure could be 
brought out rejuvenated and “really 
lovely.” 

Study is good, when directed rightly, 
and the culture of the faculty of con- 
structiveness excellent in its way. It is 
certainly desirable for a young lady to 
be able to make a neat and pretty ap- 
pearance on small means. We are not 
of those who would advocate the sink- 
ing of families or individuals of meager 
incomes into the unseemly ditch of 
negligence, untidiness, and vulgarity. 
Yet the reaching beyond one’s real abil- 
ity, the straining of every nerve to keep 
up in appearance with those of far 
greater moneyed resources, the aping of 
wealth and elegance of attire, which we 
too often see, is a demand on one’s time, 
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thought, and talents, which ought not to 
be given to so unworthy an object. 

Edith associated with a class of 
wealthy, fashionable girls, whose ac- 
quaintance she had made at school, and 
whose friendship she cultivated because 
they were “stylish” and gay. They 
were companions her mother did not 
cordially approve, because, as she often 
told her daughter, her sphere in life 
must of necessity be quite different from 
theirs, and the influence of such folly 
and frivolity was not what she desired 
for her. 

“You get ideas by mingling with 
them, my child, which unfit you for the 
homely duties falling to your lot, which 
make you look with disdain upon the 
humbler, though intellectual and truly 
worthy circle of your parents’ friends, 
and which lead you to aspire to a social 
position and distinctions far beyond your 
reach. J want you to take a correct es- 
timate of life, to understand that gen- 
uine worth belongs not to wealth and 
fashion and exterior elegance, but is a 
result of goodness, the cultivation of 
mind and heart, and the adaptation of 
these to all the practical uses of life. In 
dress, ‘simplicity is elegance,’ and in 
personal appearance, ‘beauty unadorned 
is adorned the most.’ ” 

To all this, Edith, in her perversity 
and naughtiness of spirit, would reply 
with a curl of the lip and nose, indic- 
ative of disbelief, and indeed of con- 
tempt. The world had supreme con- 
trol of her heart, and outside show and 
gayety, the vanity and pomp and pride 
of money, were with her the grand de- 
siderata of life. Poor, foolish, blind 
Edith ! 

And poor, aching-hearted mother! 
How many like her are weeping in se- 
cret places over just such children, in 
their wild chase after selfish pleasure ; 
children, too, that have been consecrated 
in infancy by fervent vows, and whose 
advancing years have witnessed a grow- 


ing earnestness of parental prayers, until, 
just at the very threshold of manhood or 
womanhood, when the world seems to 
take possession of the heart that should 
be Jesus’ own, the praying parent’s soul 
is bowed in ardent pangs of strong de- 
sire before the mercy-seat, as if by a 
desperate faith to seize and wrest the 
victim from its subtle destroyer. Oh, if 
we could but see the conflict waged for 
the souls of our children between the 
invisible agencies of good and evil! 
Christ on the one hand, loving the souls 
which he has died to purchase, sends the 
Holy Ghost and ministering angels and 
instrumentalities of which we wot not, 
because they are not discerned by mortal 
vision, and tries to draw them towards 
truth and duty and heaven. And these 
mighty hosts “wrestle not with flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against therulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places ;”’ all conspiring, by every 
allurement and strategy and glittering 
phantasm, to attract our dear ones down- 
ward to destruction. And could we but 
pierce the evil which hides the spiritual 
from our weak human sight, we should 
doubtless see how our prayers and sighs 
and tears weaken the powers of darkness, 
and give vigor and potency to every blow 
from the hosts of the Lord. If we 
could but see this, would not our faith 
be stronger, and our prayers less waver- 
ing ? 

Edith’s folly and worldliness grieved 
her mother’s soul to the very quick, but 
the maternal faith and hope had not as 
yet failed. She prayed, “ Hor Christ's 
sake, O my Father, give to my child @ 
new heart/” It was a simple prayer, 
but comprehensive. What did the child 
need but a new heart, that would be dead 
to the world, and alive unto God; that 
would turn from the pursuit of pleasure 
to Christ and holiness ; in which the 
love of God shed abroad would utterly 
eclipse and extinguish the feeble and 
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flickering light of earthly charms? So 
she offered it, — the unceasing prayer, — 
“Lord, for Christ’s sake, give to my 
child a new heart.” 

It was in the sewing-room as they 
were alone one morning, talking of their 
plans for the ensuing season, that they 
very naturally fell upon the vexed ques- 
tion of amusements. Edith had obtain- 
ed permission from her father to spend 
the summer months in the company of 
one of her young friends, who was going 
with her parents to a fashionable sum- 
mer resort, where, in a large hotel, with 
one or two hundreds of the gay world 
besides, there would be great tempta- 
tions to dress and vanity. The father 
said that Edith had an exaggerated idea 
of such places and the happiness to be 
found there, and that he was willing that, 
with a proper escort, she should go and 
try it. ‘Iam sure,” he said, “that she 
will find it all a glittering bubble that 
will burst in her grasp.” The mother’s 
burden pressed more heavily in conse- 
quence of this decision, but she acqui- 
esced, since she could neither by argu- 
ment nor persuasion reverse it. 

“When I get to Springs I shall 
dance, mother,” said Edith. “ It will be 
so absurd for me to stand and look on 
every night, and never join. Why, what 
could I say? A young gentleman comes 
along and says, ‘ Miss Carroll, shall I 
have your company in this quadrille ?’ 
‘No, I thank you, sir. I can’t dance; 
mother won’t let me.’ Wouldn’t it seem 
stupid? It would make sport for the 
whole company. No, mother, when we 
go with the Romans, we must do as the 
Romans do.” 

Could a mother with any sensitiveness 
of nature receive such an address from 
a daughter’s lips, and feel no pain? Ah, 
little do the wayward children know of 
the shafts they often send to pierce the 
loving heart that has cherished them so 
tenderly, and has a right to expect grat- 
itude and deference in return ! 


Mrs. Carroll, in true mother-fashion, 
put the hand of her love over the wound 
thus carelessly inflicted, and quietly an- 
swered, “Is it not better, Edith, to keep 
out of the way of temptation? The 
best way would be not to go into the 
dancing-hall.” 

“And get the name of being exclu- 
sive, and all that. But now, mother, tell 
me truly, do you think there is any harm 
in moving our feet, and twirling and skip- 
ping about in graceful curves and figures 
to music?” 

66 No.” 

“Well, the associations in such a 
place can’t be objectionable, I am sure. 
It isn’t like going out cold winter nights 
to sociables or balls. To while away an 
hour or two with dancing in the summer, 
in the quiet country, where we have so 
few resources, certainly can not be 
wicked.” 

“No, I do not say it is.” 

Dr. let his daughters dance 
there all last summer, so they say, and 
if a minister can allow it, why should 
you object?” 

“Tam thinking, my dear, that Lizzie 
Harrison’s argument is a good one. She 
has been to Springs for two or three 
seasons ; and I asked her once if she 
mingled in the gayeties there. ‘How 
could I?’ she replied. ‘If I should 
join in the dance with those giddy girls, 
how could I talk to them the next day 
about Jesus and his love, and beg them 
to flee from the wrath to come? The 
two things are so incongruous that I 
never felt the slightest desire to take 
part with them in their amusements.’ ” 

“ Pshaw, mother ! who is Lizzie Har- 
rison ?” 

“ Lizzie Harrison, my dear, is a good, 
sensible, sweet-tempered, intellectual, 
and accomplished girl, and a Christian ; 
the comfort of her widowed father, the 
guide and counselor of her younger 
brother, and a young lady whose friend- 
ship any one might be proud of.” 
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Edith was silenced for a moment. 

“Tam sure we need amusements,” 
she at length resumed, in a petulant tone, 
“and I think just as Mrs. does ; 
that the church ought to look after these 
things, and supply them for the young 
people.” 

Mrs. Carroll received Edith’s remark 
with a smile, and silently pursued her 
work. Edith went on. 

“ Besides, mother, you know you all 
allow that there is no sin in dancing, of 
itself, nor in card-playing either. It is 
only the associations that make them so 
harmful. Now if you take them away 
from all these evil influences and sur- 
round them with the good, why can’t we 
enjoy them? I can’t comprehend it.” 

The mother was silent for a while, as 
though she were laying, out the matter 
clearly before her mind, and then she 
spoke. 

“You mean, daughter, I suppose, that 
you would have dancing, card-playing, 
and similiar amusements taken into the 
care and under the protection of the 
church ; that you would have them be- 
come, as it were, a part of its organiza- 
tion. That is, that the church prayer- 
meeting should alternate with the hop, 
and the monthly concert with the card- 
party; that all should be invited to at- 
tend and take part in one as well as the 
other. Is that it?” 

“TI don’t see why not,” answered 
Edith. “J suppose that is what Mrs. 
means, isn’t it? At any rate, it 
would amount to that.” 

“Then I must beg to differ in opinion 
from that distinguished writer, my dear, 
It does not seem to me alegitimate duty 
of the church to provide amusements 
for her young people; at any rate, to 
take under their patronage these which 
are so entirely worldly. We are taught 
to ‘feed the lambs,’ not to amuse them. 
We are to make our young people hap- 
py, not merry; to stimulate the growth, 
not to provide entertainment. And it 


strikes me that we, that is, the older 
members of the church, in looking after 
the interests of our younger members, 
are to strive to elevate them to that high 
point of Christian feeling and enjoyment 
that they will not crave mere worldly 
pleasures.” 

Edith stitched away resolutely and 
persistently, as if she would fain divert 
her mind from a presentation of the sub- 
ject which was such a damper to her self- 
ish inclinations. Her mother contin- 
ued ;: — 

“When Mrs. was young, I do 
not believe that any one made special 
effort to amuse her and her young com- 
panions. In the quiet pursuance of 
duty, with an abundance of useful occu- 
pations at home to engross their time 
and thoughts, and such healthful and 
simple recreations as are always at hand, 
no doubt her youth passed happily along ; 
and she is to-day a stronger and better 
woman than she would have been if she 
had in her early life set herself up to be 
amused, and expected the deacons and 
members of her father’s church to unite 
in planning and carrying out a system 
of entertainments and diversions. In 
my day, I know nothing was ever said 
about this question which now agitates 
so many minds. We had our social 
pleasures, and in the multiplicity of 
studies and home duties had no heavily 
hanging hours to be beguiled by devices 
of gayety and fashion. And I can speak 
for one, certainly, that a happier youth 
than mine need never be desired. I 
know therefore from experience that all 
this extraordinary demand for amuse- 
ments is unnecessary, the result of a 
morbid, diseased condition of the soul. 
It is a temptation of Satan, by which, in 
these days, he would allure the young to 
destruction.” 

“T never saw anybody put things as 
you do, mother ; you always go to ex- 
tremes. I do think you'd do a great 
deal more good if you weren’t so posi- 
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tive. You shut a person right up, and 
put on the clamps, so there’s no getting 
away.” 

“It is the truth, my dear, not I,” said 
the mother gently. She was used to 
such sallies. 

“Tm sure your views are very differ- 
ent from Dr. C’s. I read that “ Social 
Hints” you gave me, and he thinks it is 
no great harm to danee, and you remem- 
ber about his card-playing deacon, who 
always played with his family, and who 
left the whist-table one evening, and sat 
down and talked with his minister as 
piously as if he had just come from a 
prayer-mecting. I don’t see what you 
can say to that, I’m sure ; and you gave 
me the book to read.” 

Mrs. Carroll fairly groaned. 

“ Now, what was that doleful sigh for, 
mother ? Was it for wicked me, or for 
Dr. C.?” and the young girl looked up 
archly into her mother’s face. 

“For both, my dear,’ answered the 
mother.» “I should never have given 
you that book if I had read it first, and 
when I did read it, and found what it 
contained, I trembled for the impression 
it might make. I feared precisely what 
has come to pass, that it would encour- 
age your hankering for worldly pleasures 
rather than turn your mind to the pur- 
suit of a higher happiness. I confess I 
am grieved that one whom I had es- 
teemed so highly as a teacher in the 
church should have consented thus to 
lower the standard of piety.” 

“But, mother, why should you con- 
sider yourself right, and this learned 
doctor wrong? May it not be just the 
other way? Why should you set up to 
hold just the right opinions about all 
these things, and think everybody that 
differs from you wrong?” 

“Jt is not that he differs from me, 
Edith. It is because it seems to me 
that he differs from the Bible, which is 
our only true criterion of opinion and 
practice. I would by no means set my- 


self up as wiser than my teachers ; but 
when I find that their teachings go con- 
trary to the instructions of God’s Holy 
Word, or fall short of that strict rule of 
conduct, I can not accept them. Can |? 
Ought I?” 

“JT don’t know how you manage to 
find out what the Bible does mean,” 
said Edith, in an under tone. But of 
this remark, not made for the first time, 
by any means, her mother took no no- 
tice. 

“JT met with a little scrap the other 
day, Edith, in reference to the fact you 
have alluded to, which seemed to me a 
most fitting comment upon it ;” and turn- 
ing over her work-basket a little, Mrs. 
Carroll handed her daughter a newspa- 
per cutting, which Edith read aloud : — 

“ An eminent clergyman of New York 
once said in a published discourse, that 
on coming into the parlor of a promi- 
nent and benevolent Christian gentle- 
man, on a certain evening, he found him 
sitting at a whist-table with his family ! 
He was surprised, but did not feel like 
censuring a man who was supposed to 
be acting conscientiously. The clergy- 
man didnot tell the whole story. He 
failed to tell us that the sons of that 
whist-playing Christian ad not turn out 
well.” 

The young girl threw down the scrap, 
and said nothing. The argument of 
facts is always unanswerable. It was 
some time before she took up again the 
thread of her discourse. 

“ But dancing isn’t card-playing, mo- 
ther. I can see how cards might lead 
young men astray ; but dancing is quite 
different,” she at length resumed. 

“In one respect they are alike, my 
daughter. Both lead into the society of 
those who care nothing fgr religious 
things, —away from Christian influences. 
Now the Bible says —”’ 

“Oh, that Bible, mother, mother! 
When will you be done quoting the 
Bible?” 
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“My child! do you know what you 
say? The Bible is the key-stone of 
salvation. It is the only authoritative 
rule of faith and practice. It is the rev- 
elation of God’s will and wishes toward 
us. Do not affect to despise that Book 
of books.” She paused a moment, and 
continued, “ It is there we read, ‘Blessed 
is the man that walketh not in the coun- 
sel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the 
way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of 
the scornful. But his delight is in the 
law of the Lord ; and inhis law doth he 
meditate day and night. And he shall 
be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season ; his leaf also shall not wither ; 
and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.’ 
The blessing of God, which is the 
truest and highest style of joy, does not 
come upon those who thus associate 
with the ungodly ; and if, on the other 
hand, you choose for your companions 
the good and wise, rather than the friv- 
olous and wicked, you will not be so 
tempted to worldly pleasures. While 
you mingle with the world you are borne 
along insensibly on the tide of gayety, 
and will neither know when nor how to 
stop. Little by little you will be urged 
along, until at length you will find your- 
_ self in a perfect whirlpool of dissipation, 
and wretchedly unsatisfying pursuits. I 
wish you could appreciate the sentiment 
of this excellent hymn, my dear Edith,” 
said Mrs. Carroll, as she drew from her 
work-basket another slip, and read, — 


“Is it a thing of good report, 
To squander life and time away ? 
To cut the hours of duty short, 
While toys and follies waste the day ? 


“ Am I my own sufficient guard, 
While'I expose my soul to shame ? 
Can the short joys of sin reward 
The lasting blemish of my name? 


“Oh, may it be my constant choice 
To walk with men of grace below, 
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Till I arrive where heavenly joys, 
And never fading honors grow.” 


“ Mother, I’m not a Christian. Why 
do you talk to me as though I were?” 

“‘ Because, Edith, you are the child of 
Christian parents, the descendant of a 
Christian ancestry ; you have been con- 
secrated to God, and taught in his ways, 
and we have reason to expect you to be 
a Christian.” 

“Mother, I do wish you were not such 
a Christian. I can’t take the least mite 
of comfort. If you only would let me 
alone as Mrs. White lets her girls alone! 
She isn’t for ever sounding the notes of 
alarm to them ; but just lets them go as 
they like, and they get along so smooth- 
ly. They are just as happy and merry 
as the days are long. You make my 
way dreadfully hard.” 

Which sentiment gave a deal of com- 
fort to that mother, though it was by no 
means designed as a panacea for the 
heart-ache. 

Edith went to Springs. Her 
mother, guided by a kind Providence, 
found a quiet summer retreat in a lovely 
village among the mountains, where was 
a thriving church, a godly minister, and, 
better than all, where a refreshing work 
of God’s grace was in progress. Often 
she thanked the Lord during those sum- 
mer days for directing her footsteps 
thither, and earnestly she engaged in the 
good work. It was just the work she 
loved, helping forward the cause of the 
blessed Master. She joined herself at 
once with the company of believers, met 
with them from house to house in circles 
of prayer, counseled the young, entreated 
the aged, argued with the sceptic, cheer- 
ed the desponding, strengthened the 
weak hands and confirmed the feeble 
knees of many a sickly Christian, and, 
withal, felt her own soul lifted up to the 
very gate of heaven, filled with joy and 
peace, and animated with new courage 
and vigor in its divine life. Even the 
burden which she had borne thither, the 
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soul of her world-loving, unregenerate 
daughter, seemed to grow lighter in the 
bracing atmosphere of God’s spiritual 
presence. 

“T love Edith,” said she to herself, 
“and desire her salvation as much as I 
ever did, God knows; but I will cast 
my burden upon him, and leave her in 
his hands, while he permits me to labor 
for the souls of other mothers’ children, 
who are just as precious to him as my 
own dear ones;” and in this spirit of 
self-sacrifice she labored on, and realized 
the truth of Jesus’ words, “He that 
findeth his life shall lose it; and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” 

But when the days of her summer va- 
cation drew to a close, and she was 
about to leave the scene of all this de- 
lightsome work to resume her own par- 
ticular home duties, the thought of her 
daughter brought a new heaviness to her 
heart. All the season Edith’s letters 
had been filled with lively descriptions 
of new friends, excursions, and giddy 
pastimes ; and the contrast between her 
aims and pursuits and those which her 
mother so earnestly desired for her was 
more than ever painfully striking. “ Oh, 
why is it,’ she sometimes cried in her 
human weakness, “ that so many of the 
dear young people here have chosen 
Christ, and for his sake have renounced 
the world with its pomps and vanities, 
and my Edith, the child of so many 
prayers and tears, is left out?” The 
temptation was a severe one, to dishonor 
her covenant God by doubting and fear ; 
but the Holy Ghost whispered, “ Though 
the vision tarry, wait for it.” 

She waited ; but on the last day of her 
sojourn in the family of good Deacon 
Whiting, which had proved so happy a 
home for her during the last two months, 
she could not forbear telling him of the 
conflict within,—of her burden, her 
temptation, her hopes, and fears. 


**God will not leave you without a 
witness of his faithfulness,” said the 
deacon. ‘Let us kneel down this mo- 
ment, and ask him to convert your 
daughter.” 

They kneeled together, and the heart 
of the good man was poured out before 
the Lord, not in complaints and doubts 
and misgivings; but, in strong faith and 
exultation of hope, he took hold of the 
promises, and pleaded them, one by one, 
with the simplicity of a little child, and 
the assured confidence of a friend. 
And when he arose, grasping the hand 
of the weeping mother, he said, ‘Go 
thy way; and as thou hast believed, so 
be it done unto thee.” 

The next day Edith and her mother 
met at the station at N——, to proceed 
together on their homeward journey. 
Waiting in the town two or three hours 
for the necessary connection of trains, 
Mrs. Carroll said, — 

“Let us call on my old friend, Mr. 
S——. He is president of the bank 
here, and I know will be glad to see us.”’ 

Mr. S was a venerable, gentle- 
manly person, and received Mrs. Carroll, 
whom he had not seen for many years, 
with great cordiality. During their con- 
versation he seemed to regard Edith, 
whom he had only known as a little 
child, with a parental tendérness, often 
addressing her personally, as ifhe would 
learn in their brief interview something 
of her character and modes of thought. 
As they rose to leave, he turned towards 
her, and, putting his hand affectionately 
upon her shoulder, he said with a pecu- 
liar emphasis, — 

“God bless you, daughter. I have 
not seen you since you were a little frol- 
icsome girl of six years old, but I am 
struck to-day with your resemblance to 
your sister Lucy, who has been now, I 
think, four years in heaven. She was 
beautiful in her life and in her death. 
She loved the Saviour, and his light 
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seemed to shine through and around her. 
My dear, do you love Jesus?” 

Edith was in tears, as well as her 
mother. This unexpected, touching al- 
lusion to their “angel,” stirred the foun- 
tains of emotion in both ; and for a mo- 
ment neither could speak. The person- 
al question put to her daughter, Mrs. 
Carroll did not indeed expect her to an- 
swer. What was her surprise, when 
Edith, looking up through her tears, re- 
plied, — 

“Tam sorry to say, sir, that I have 
not loved him ; but from this time I am 
resolved to be a Christian.” 

The mother’s heart stood still with 
awe. Was hers the wonder of that pa- 
rent of the olden time, who inquired 
when the child began to amend, and 
“knew that it was at the same hour in 
the which Jesus had said unto him, Thy 
son liveth” ? 

Then, turning to her mother, Edith 
quietly said, ‘Come, mother, we must 
go, but I am going home with you a new 
creature.” 

And from that hour Edith Carroll was 
a new creature. No longer standing 
with the foolish, worldly throng, or with 
the half-hearted disciple, waiting to be 
amused, she now found it her meat and 
drink to do the will of her Father in 
heaven. Nolonger querulously complain- 
ing that her mother was too pious, she 
strove to follow in her footsteps after the 
Master. No longer neglecting and des- 
pising the Bible, she delighted in the 
law of the Lord, and took it as the man 
of her counsel and guide of her life. 
The springs of her being flowed in new 
channels. Her youthful energies and 
fine talents were now spent in being and 
doing good. And when her former gay 
companions pressed around her, and 
begged her to go with them, she simply 


said, “I have no relish or time for these 
vain amusements now.” 

“Mother,” she said one day, “1 think 
I understand now what Jesus meant 
when he said, ‘Ye can not serve God 
and mammon.’ I am sure it is impossi- 
ble for the heart to hold more than one 
object of affection, and we can not de- 
vote our lives in more than one direc- 
tion. I used to love the world, and the 
love of the Father was not in me; now 
the love of God so fills me that there is 
no room for the world and its vanities. 
How he satisfies the soul!” 

“My dear child, I feel as if I could 
say with Simeon, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.’ What I 
desired has more than come to pass,” 
was all the mother in the fullness of her 
heart could say. 

“TI couldn’t stand your letters, mother, 
last summer. Though you never wrote 
a word of exhortation or personal ad- 
vice, your accounts of what you were do- 
ing and enjoying were so in contrast with 
my vain, silly course, that I was con- 
demned in heart every time I received 
one; and the day before I left for home 
I made up my mind that my first busi- 
ness after my return should be to seek 
Christi 

Oh, with what joy and gratitude did 
that mother now move about her ordi- 
nary vocations! Her soul was a well 
of song. The new heart she had so de- 
sired for her daughter, God, for Christ’s 
sake, had given ; and in Christ’s name, 
with praise and thankfulness, she re- 
ceived the blessing. 

And now the annoying question of 
amusements was for ever settled be- 
tween them. Edith had learned the se- 
cret of true happiness, and needed to be 
amused no more. 
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MARTIN LUTHER is a name at once 
the bugbear of Romanists, and a house- 
hold word among Protestants. We all 
seem to know something about him, and 
we so much like what we know as to 
want to know more. His colossal rep- 
utation looms out on the edge of “the 
dark ages,” like a giant mirage magni- 
fied by the eccentric condition of the at- 
mosphere upon which he was reflected ; 
and when, upon a nearer contemplation 
of his character, he seems to come down 
to us from the cloud and the mountain- 
top, his face shines like that of a Moses, 
radiant with the light of intimate com- 
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There is a certain magnanimity of 
daring about the character of Luther, 
which appeals mightily to our English 
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sympathies. His isolated standing at 
bay, confronted by the hosts of papal 
Europe, —a position chivalrously as- 
sumed, and more than hefyoically main- 
tained, — takes our hearts by storm. It 
is just what we would have him do, had 
he been a countryman of our own. We 
are half persuaded he was one, and feel 
assured that, but for the accident of his 
birth among our “ cousins-german,” his 
name would have been, not Martin Lu- 
ther, but Martin Bull. Among all our 
admirable reformers in England, we had 
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not one who left the impress of his indi- 
vidual spirit and theology on the nation- 
al mind as Luther did in Germany, or 
Calvin in Switzerland, or Knox in Scot- 
land. Our own reformers established 
no new ecclesiastical polities, but they 
were content to die for the renovation of 
the old one. 

It has become the fashion among 
some drawing-room theologians to dis- 
parage Luther; he sits too strongly on 
their weak stomachs; they are sick of 
him; and it would be strange if they 
could digest the man whom Leo X. found 
too hard to swallow. Luther was “he 
that troubled Israel,” such men say ; 
and the disguising Ahabs and painted 
Jezebels of the day brought the same 
charge against Elijah. 

Luther, they say, “was a vulgar brawl- 
er” too, —and why? Because, when 
his eyes at length recognized in the Pa- 
pacy an Agag walking delicately, “he 
hewed him in pieces before the Lord.” 
Luther was “superstitious,” say they, — 
and well he might be ; things wear their 
most eccentric and monstrous shapes in 
the dim exaggerated caricatures of twi- 
light ; but when the sun arose upon his 
soul, “they gat them away to their dens,” 
as if pelted with the tiles of Wittem- 
berg. The infirmities of Luther were 
due to his popish antecedents; his vir- 
tues, to the pious heroism that rejected 
them. 

I do not think Luther is really known 
among us. Until the appearance of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s profoundly philosophical 
portrait of the great reformer, justice 
was scarcely done him in England. We 
still want more insight into the man. 
Sir James Stephen (in his article in 
No. 138 of the Edinburgh Review, on 
D’Aubigné’s History) observes: “ His- 
tory having claimed him for her own, 
Biography has y:elded to the pretensions 
of her more stately sister, and the do- 
mestic and interior life of the antagonist 
of Leo and of Charles yet remains to 
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be written. I have searched even 
D’Aubigné in vain for a portrait of ‘ Lu-. 
ther at Home.’ He came forth on the 
theater of life another Samson Agonis- 
tes, ‘with plain, heroic magnitude of 
mind, and celestial vigor armed,’ ready 
to wage an unequal combat with the 
haughtiest of the ‘giants of Gath ;’ or 
to shake down, though it were on his 
own head, the columns of the proudest 
of her temples.” 

Luther’s warlike spirit might have 
steeped him in terrible and continual an- 
tagonism, but that it was counterpoised 
by a constitutional melancholy, that often 
melted him, like Saul, to tears, and led 
him to play the David to his own gloomy 
hallucinations ; soothing down his spir- 
it by his own hand and lute and voice 
to the tune of those noble melodies which 
connect the memory of the stern re- 
former with the softer associations of 
the musical and pathetic. When, under 
the influence of a better light, he yielded 
with the heartiest relish to the innocent 
convivialities of his friends, his broad 
humor and raillery betokened the relax- 
ation of a master mind, abdicating an 
habitual sovereignty over other men, to 
become for a passing hour their com- 
panion. 

We love to contemplate a great char- 
acter in little things. They are the cas- 
ual notes of introduction that render it 
accessible ; they present the man in 
his undress, off his guard, in his real 
and inner self; and in these trivial in- 
dices their greatness often betrays itself 
with a simple natural grandeur that 
eclipses their more public and memor- 
able developments, just as the sun looks 
brightest in the little rays that shine 
through the shutter-blinds into a dark 
room. One of the earliest keynotes of 
the moral greatness of a Chalmers was 
sounded in the fond-hearted heroism that 
led him in his young manhood to walk 
all the way from Edinburgh to Liver- 
pool and back again, to give a younger 
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brother, who was going to sea, some 
lessons in navigation, which both were 
too poor to pay for in any Other way! 
Such brotherhood as that is large enough 
to make room for a wide fraternity of its 
fellow-men. 

Luther married a nun, Catherine de 
Bora, a beautiful and accomplished lady 
of noble birth, who, moved alike by the 
great reformer’s eloquent philippics 
against sacerdotal celibacy, and by ad- 
miration of a holy boldness like another 
John the Baptist’s, abandoned her an- 
cient. creed, her convent, and her vows, 
to become the wife of a monk who offer- 
ed to share with her the odium and the 
heroism of such a precedent. From 
this two-fold matrimonial sacrilege the 
small homeeopathic witlings of the day 


predicted the birth of Antichrist ; but in 


due course six fine prattling Lutherans 
negatived their ribald prophecy. Lu- 


ther’s own defense of the case was like. 


the man, clear, direct, and straightfor- 
ward. ‘He had inculcated on others,” 
he said, “the advantages of the conjugal 
state, and was bound to enforce his pre- 
cepts by his example.” And all that 
need be added to the argument is the 
converse proposition; it were well if 
they who uphold the celibate as a sacer- 
dotal theory were in the habit of illus- 
trating its virtues “not only with their 
lips, but also in their lives.” Unless it 
be conceded to the unnatural, contract 
of monkery and nunnery, that it is bind- 
ing upon the parties for life, whatever 
conscientious change of views might 
thereafter lead them to loathe and abhor 
that contract, along witl the other abom- 
inations of the same system, then it ap- 
pears to me Luther had a better right to 
marry, which is God’s ordinance, than 
to patronize the celibate, which is man’s 
device. “ But the vow was a bar against 
matrimony,” says the man with the 
beam in his eye. True, but it was no- 
toriously the “bar-sinister,” and it was 
better with the might of a Samson to 
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bear away the gates of the harlot’s city, 
“bar and all,” than to be taken captive 
in the harlot’s arms ! 

Luther’s habitual reverence for wo- 
man was at once a natural instinct, and 
a point of doctrine. Hence he was not 
merely a fond, but, in the most touching 
sense of the graceful word, a courteous 
husband. His view of the relation of 
man and wife partook of the originality 
that distinguished his other conceptions. 
He observed that when the first woman 
was brought to the first man to receive 
her name, he called her not wife, but 
mother, — “ Eve, the mother of all liv- 
ing!” A word more eloquent than ever 
fell from the lips of Demosthenes. 

A happier home than Luther’s was 
not to be found even in the domestic 
fatherland of Germany. He gayly said 
to his wife, one day, “If I were going 
to make love again, I would carve an 
obedient woman .out of marble, in des- 
pair of finding one in any other way.” 

Over one of his infants, fondly pressed 
to itsmother’s bosom, Luther moralized : 
“That babe and everything that belongs 
to us is hated by the Pope, by Duke 
George, by their adherents, and by all 
the devils. Yet, dear little fellow, he 
troubles himself not a whit for all these 
powerful enemies; he gayly sucks the 
breast, looks round him with a loud 
laugh, and lets them storm as they like.” 

The following letter, written to his 
eldest boy, during the Diet of Augs- 
burg, will be read by parental eyes with 
more interest than the five confessions 
submitted to the emperor on that famous 
occasion :— 

“Grace and peace be with thee, my 
dear little boy! I rejoice to find that 
you are attentive to your lessons and 
your prayers. Persevere, my child, and 
when I come home I will bring you 
some pretty fairing.” He then proceeds 
to put in an allegory his favorite view of 
the enjoyments of heaven, as being 
more in unison with the constitution of 
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the human creature, and less refined 
away to such a point of evanescent spir- 
ituality as in some people’s celestial 
theories neutralize, or rob them of their 
attraction. 

“I know,” said he, “of a beautiful 
garden, full of children in golden dresses, 
who run about under the trees eating 
apples, pears, cherries, nuts, and plums. 
They jump and sing, and are full of glee, 
and they have pretty little horses with 
golden bridles and silver saddles. As I 
went by this garden I asked the owner 
of it who those children were; and he 
told me that they were the good children 
who loved to say their prayers, and to 
learn their lessons, and who fear God. 
Then I said to him, Dear sir, I have a 
boy, little John Luther; may not he, too, 
come to this garden to eat these beauti- 
ful apples and pears, to ride these pretty 
little horses, and to play with the other 
children? And the man said, If he is 
very good, if he says his prayers, and 
learns his lessons, he may come, and he 
may bring with him little Philip and lit- 
tle James. . . . So I said to the man, I 
will go and write to my dear little John, 
and teach him to be good, and to say 
his prayers, and learn his lessons, that 
he may come to this garden. . . . I com- 
mit you to the care of God. ... From 
your papa, who loves you, — MARTIN 
LUTHER.” 

There were other seasons of domes- 
tic gloom, and sorrewing for the inroads 
of death upon his attached home circle, 
when theology and polemics gave way 
to the more powerful voice of nature, 
and the iron-stone man that could stand 
alone and firm as a rock in the storm 
could melt into gushing tears, like Ho- 
reb under the touch of the Hand Divine. 
Witness his passionate apostrophe over 
the bier of his sweet child, Magdalene, 
whom the Lord took to himself, like 
Jephtha’s daughter, in her virgin youth 
and beauty. 

“Such is the power of natural affec- 
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tion,” said he, “ that I can not endure 
this without tears and groans, or rather 
an utter deadness of heart. At the bot- 
tom of my soul are engraven her looks, 
her words, her gestures, as I gazed at 
her in her lifetime and on her deathbed. 
My dutiful, my gentle daughter! Even 
the death of Christ (and what are all 
deaths compared to his?) can not tear 
me from the thought as it should, — she 
was playful, lovely, and full of love !” 

Take one more trait of Luther as a 
master, — “there is but one step from 
the nursery to the servant’s hail,” — 
mark the great man’s social gratitude to 
his old servant John, who was leaving 
his family; — 

“We must dismiss old John with hon- 
or. We know that he has always served 
us faithfully and zealously, and as be- 
came a Christian servant. You need 
not remind me that we are not rich. I 
would gladly give him ten florins if I 
had them, but do not let it be less than 
five. He is not able to do much for him- 
self. Think how this money can be 
raised. There zs a silver cup which 
might be pawned. Sure I am that God 
will not desert us. Adieu.” 

Luther loved an innocent jest; his 
conscious sincerity enabled him to afford 
it. “God made the priest,” said he ; 
“the devil set about an imitation, but 
he made the tonsure too large, and pro- 
duced a monk.” But pensive and even 
melancholy broodings were the more 
customary food of his over-burthened 
mind. “ Forty years more of life!” said 
he: “JZ would not purchase Paradise at 
such a price/” Yet with all this lassi- 
tude of the world, his contemplations of 
death were solemn, even to sadness. 
“I preach, write, and talk about dying,” 
said he, “ with a greater firmness than I 
really possess, or than others ascribe to 
me.” 

Luther’s enemies have made food for 
their mirth in the wild visions and fan- 
tasies and hauntings of devils, which at 
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times disturbed him. Intense study de- 
ranging the digestive organs of a man 
whose bodily constitution required vig- 
orous exercise, and whose mind had 
been early stored with the wild poetical 
myths and legends of German literature, 
at once accounts for, and almost de- 
mands, such mental phantasmagoria, the 
presence of which would be more natu- 
ral than their absence. German educa- 
tion was like suckling a child with drams. 
So far from abating our estimate of 
Luther’s mental powers, his hallucina- 
tions serve to raise it. The infirmities 
of our nature. are the real measure of 
its moral strength. It was easier for a 
Samson to break the cords of the Phil- 
istines than to tear himself away from 
the tresses of Delilah; had he done the 
latter, the victim would have become the 
victor, and greater glory would have dis- 
tinguished his conquest of self than all 
his victories over the uncircumcised. 
Luther did so. He overcame the fiends 
which, to him at least, were no imagin- 
ary terrors, for he had been taught to 
believe in them ; and thus “out of weak- 
ness came forth strength,” the credulous 
folly of the superstition being the gauge 
of the mental energy that subdued it. 
In like manner, the same spirit which 
led him to bow with Oriental prostration 
before the analogous farce of the ponti- 
fical majesty, supremacy, and hereditary 
glories of Rome, is the index of the 
amount of. resistance to be overcome 
before he could brave the vengeance of 
a dynasty which, in his view, kept the 
keys of heaven and hell. Fora man of 
Luther’s constitutional habits of rever- 
ence to hush at once the superstitious 
and ecclesiastical terrors of his infancy 
and age to sleep—to stand out in the 
mystic Babylon, like the three youths at 
the historical one, and refuse to fall 
down before the golden idol to which 
“all kinds of music” allured, and the 
terrors of the furnace or the stake con- 
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strained the worship of all nations — 
to isolate himself, like an iceberg, from 
all sympathy, communion, or even con- 
tact with his fellow-kind, and infallibly 
to know beforehand the too probable 
fate of the ringleader in such a breach 
upon the bristling ramparts of the Pope- 
dom—indicated an antecedent con- 
quest of self, to which the annals of hero 
craft present few parallels, and to which 
no human gallantry is equal, apart from 
the sustaining arm of an invisible Om- 
nipotence. 

The misgivings which, for ten succes- 
sive years, deferred his irreconcilable 
war with Rome, clung to him to the last 
moment of the rupture, as he wrote to 
Erasmus: “On their side are arrayed 
learning, genius, numbers, dignity, sta- 
tion, power, sanctity, miracles, and what 
not; on mine, Wycliff and Laurence 
Valla, and, though you forgot to mention 
him, Augustine also. . . . For ten years 
together I hesitated myself. Could I 
believe that this Troy, which had 
triumphed over so many assaults, would 
fall at last! I call God to witness that 
I should have persisted in my fears . . 
if Truth had not compelled me to speak!” 

But when the sword was once drawn, 
the scabbard was flung away, as never 
more to be sheathed: Mark the glow- 
ing heroism of words, any syllable of 
which was excommunication, prison, and 
death to the speaker : — 

“To the language of the Fathers, of 
men, of angels, and of devils, 1 oppose 
neither antiquity nor numbers, but the 
single Word of the Eternal Majesty, 
even that Gospel which they are them- 
selves compelled to acknowledge. Here 
is my hold, my stand, my resting-place, 
my glory, and mytriumph. .. . At Leip- 
sic, at Augsburg, and at Worms, my 
spirit was as free as a flower of the 
field.” 

When he first wrote against the “ in- 
dulgences,” Dr. Schurf said, “what are 
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you about ? they won’t allow it.” “What 
if they must allow it?” was the peremp- 
tory answer. 

Those whose fastidious taste, or sick- 
ly love of God’s truth, would not let them 
scotch a serpent in the sanctuary lest its 
blood should defile the pavement were 
offended with Luther’s devastating tor- 
rents of invective; but they animated 
the courage and won the confidence of 
the multitude. A timid leader would 
have raised timid followers (if any), who 
might be afraid either of his leaving 
them in the lurch, or as a blind leader 
of the blind, lest both should fall into 
the ditch together. No half-measures 
would do. “ The voice which commands 
in a tempest must battle with the roar 
of the elements.” Luther could say 
with David, “My soul is among lions 5” 
and, if he opened his mouth at all, it 
must “roar with a voice like them.” 
The princes of Germany and their min- 
isters, Henry VIII., and Lee his chap- 
lain, the sacramentarians and Anabap- 
tists, the universities of Cologne and 
Louvain, Charles and Leo, Adrian and 
Clement, papists, Jesuits, and Aristotel- 
ians, and, above all, the devils whom his 
creed assigned to each of these formi- 
dable opponents as so many inspiring or 
ministering spirits,—these were the 
hosts against whom Luther had single- 
handed to contend. 

The earlier history of Pagan Rome 
immortalizes the name of Horatius Co- 
cles, — a man with one eye, — who alone 
opposed the whole army of the Etrurians 
at the head of a bridge, while his com- 
rades behind him were cutting off the 
communication with the other shore. 
When the bridge was destroyed, Cocles, 
though wounded with the darts of his 
enemies, leapt into the Tiber, and swam 
across it with his arms in his hand. 

Luther, with a single eye to the glory 
of God, kept the powers of Papal Europe 
at bay, while his fellow-reformers were 
completing the separation that should 
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cut off for ever communion with the Pa- 
pacy ; and when the work was completed, 


_ harnessed in the whole armor of God, 


he threw himself into the “river of life” 
that divided them, and, though wounded 
with the floating fragments of the demol- 
ished hierarchy, he buffeted the billows 
till he landed on the opposite bank of an 
achieved religious freedom. 

Still, Luther was no coarse spiritual 
demagogue. He advocated the cause 
of social order, assailing the Illuminati, 
the Iconoclasts, or Image-breakers, and 
fire-and-sword-regenerators, with the 
sameartillery with which he had breached 
the Romish garrison. “It will never 
do,” said he, “to jest with Herr Onnes 
[with Mr. All-the-World]. To keep 
that formidable person quiet, God has 
established lawful authority. It is his 
pleasure that there should be order 
amongst us here.” ‘“ Theycry out, The 
Bible, the Bible— Bibel! Bubel! Ba- 
bel? 

When the peasants throughout West 
Germany rose in fierce revolt against 


‘their lords, the nobles arraigned Luther 


as the author of the calamities, but the 
people invoked him as an arbiter in their 
dispute. A poor untitled monk respond- 
ed to the appeal with more than ponti- 
ficial dignity. He exerted over the na- 
tional mind of Germany, at that crisis, 
a power more absolute than that of her 
thousand princes and their imperial 
head. Europe now first heard from 
his lips those great social maxims, which, 
elementary truisms now, were strange 
and unknown as mysteries then, viz., 
that power is confided to rulers, not to 
gratify their caprice, but as a sacred 
trust for the common good; and he en- 
joined their compliance with the just 
claims of their oppressed subjects. He 
then exhorted insurgents not to dishon- 
or their religion by rebellion, because 
subordination in human society was a 
Divine ordinance, designed to promote 
in different ways the moral improvement 
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of every rank, and the general happiness 
of all. 

That Luther’s advice was not imme- 
diately followed, was their misfortune, 
not his fault. 

Luther’s last intercourse with the 
Court of Rome was to present the Pon- 
tiff with his book on Christian Liberty, 
accompanied with a letter to Leo X., in 
which, while he affectionately describes 
the Pope personally as “a lamb in the 
midst of wolves, and like Daniel in the 
den of lions, . ... that none but Iscar- 
iots were fit for such a glory,” and that, 
in a word, “to be a Christian was not 
to be a Roman ;” he urged his abdica- 
tion of the polluted pontificate, adding, 
“Seeing that in my endeavors to suc- 
cor the see of Rome I have been losing 
both my cares and labors, I said to it, 
Farewell, Rome! Let him that is un- 
just be unjust still; let him that is filthy 
be filthy still.” But the Bull that anath- 
ematized him, so far as its bitter malig- 
nity could extend, from all human sym- 
pathy and intercourse, social, religious, 
or political, was already at the doors of 
Luther’s residence. It summoned him 
to appear at Rome within two months 
to take his trial for heresy, the sentence 
for which was ordinarily pronounced in 
the crackling tones of the martyr’s fag- 
ots. He and all that thought with him 
were cut off from all rights, natural or 
acquired, declared guilty of high treason, 
incapable of any legal act, of property, 
freedom, or worship, and infamous alike 
in life and death and burial. Yes, in 
burial: but Luther’s feeling was like an 
old English worthy’s, recorded by Ful- 
ler, who, when the Jesuits in Spain, hav- 
ing exhausted every argument to induce 
him to turn papist, plied him with the 
last threat of refusing him burial, replied, 
“Not bury me? then I’ll stink.” 

His books were to be burnt, and it 
was a crime to publish, to preach, or even 
read his works. This was the furious 
version of Christian liberty which Rome 
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returned in exchange for Luther’s pam- 
phlet. This was, and is, the canonical 
idea of toleration which would be re- 
published in every State in Europe, from 
the stereotyped edition in the Vatican, 
if they dared to attempt it. 

We are more indebted to the fears 
than to the feelings of Rome for our 
religious liberty. The Pope lets us 
alone, but why? Like Shakspeare’s 
apothecary, “his poverty, and not his 
will, consents!” This is the English 
of those Encyclical letters, which pre- 
sent so turbulent a contrast to the epis- 
tles of a Paul, that, but for the anachro- 
nism, we could imagine them an inter- 
cepted correspondence of Annas and 
Caiaphas with our old acquaintance, 
Judas Iscariot. 

Ah, Luther, if you had not burned 
such an homicidal Bull, history would 
have cast your own memory into the 
fire. 

In April, 1521, he presented himself 
at the Diet of Worms before the empe- 
ror and a vast assemblage of the princes 
and prelates of Germany. He there 
made an elaborate and eloquent defense 
of the course which he had pursued, and 
the books which he had published. So 
powerful was this address, that privately 
the Elector of Saxony expressed his ap- 
probation and astonishment. But Rome 
has never been disposed to listen to 
reason or argument. And Eckius, be- 
fore Luther had well concluded, cried 
out in much heat and passion, “that he 
had not answered to the point; that he 
was not called upon to give an account 
of his doctrines ; that these had been 
already condemned in former councils, 
whose decisions were not now to be 
questioned ; that he was required to say 
simply and clearly whether he would or 
would not retract his opinions.” “My 
answer,” said Luther instantly, “shall 
be direct and plain. I can not think my- 
self. bound to believe either the Pope or 
his councils; for it is very clear, not 
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only that they have often erred, but 
often contradicted themselves; there- 
fore, unless Iam convinced by Scripture 
or clear reasons, my belief is so con- 
firmed by the scriptural passages I have 
produced, and my conscience so de- 
termined to abide by the Word of God, 
that I neither can nor will retract any- 
thing ; for it is neither safe nor innocent 
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to act against a man’s conscience.” Lu- 
ther then pronounced these words in the 
German language: “Here I stand; I 
can not do otherwise. God help me. 
Amen.” 

Of course the issue of the Diet of 
Worms was an edict of excommunica- 
tion, which was drawn up with all possi- 
ble rancor and malice by the Papal leg- 


ate, Alexander. Luther was condemned 
as “a notorious heretic,” and “all per- 
sons were forbidden, under the penalty 
of high treason, to receive, maintain, or 
protect him.” But German sympathy 
with the Reformer was already strongly 
evoked ; and in spite of Papal effort the 
Reformer was allowed twenty-one days to 
return home, during which time the pub- 


lic faith was pledged for his safety. He 
left Worms, in fact, a conqueror. But 
it was so manifest that his enemies were 
determined upon his destruction that 
the Elector of Saxony, with much se- 
crecy, and by means of a little friendly 
force, conveyed him to the castle of 
Wartburg.* 


* Wartburg Castle was the asylum of Luther from 
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In this “ Patmos,” as he called it, Lu- 
ther remained ten months, and then re- 
turned to Wittemberg. Here he pub- 
lished a reply to Henry VIII., who had 
written a book against him on the seven 
sacraments. He also printed a transla- 
tion of the New Testament, which 
greatly alarmed the Romanists, and se- 
vere edicts were issued against the read- 
ing of it. In 1529 the emperor assem- 
bled another Diet, at Spires, to check the 
progress of the new opinions: but the 
result was again favorable to the Refor- 
mation. The protesting princes deter- 
mined to have a common confession of 


faith drawn up, which was accordingly . 


performed by Melancthon, and, being pre- 
sented to the Diet of Augsburg, in 15 30, 
was called ‘The Confession of Augs- 
burg.” In 1534 Luther’s translation of 
the whole Bible was published ; and the 
same year he printed a book against the 
service of the mass. At length, worn 

“out more by labor than age, Luther “ fell 
asleep” at Eisleben, his native place, 
having lived to see his doctrines take 
such deep root that no earthly power 
could eradicate them. 

His closing hours furnished a most 
remarkable testimony to the truths he 
had confessed. 

He continued to apply himself to busi- 
ness till the 17th February, on which 
day he felt indisposed, and by the advice 
May 4, 1521, to March 6, 1522. It crowns one of a 
noble chain of hills in Saxe-Weimar, as shown in the 
engraving opposite. An hour’s walk up the steep 
ascent brings the visitor to the summit, whence a glo- 
rious panorama opens to the view. A sea of rocks and 
wooded hills in every variety of form undulates around; 
whilst nearly a thousand feet below Eisenach is faint- 
ly discerned, appearing as a pretty little model of a 
German town, — the whole forming as lovely a scene 
as is to be witnessed in Thuringia. Luther, besides 
completing a large portion of his translation of the 
Bible in this asylum, wrote several treatises against 
auricular confession, monastic vows, clerical celibacy, 
and prayers for the dead, against the Sorbonne of 
Paris, which had condemned his works, and which he 
had exposed to public ridicule. The Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, at great expense, recently restored the prin- 
cipal part of the castle to the same state it was in in 
the fifteenth century. 
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of his friends he remained in his study. 
He frequently walked about the room, 
and sometimes looked out of the win- 
dow, praying with much earnestness, as 
those who were present could perceive. 
He seemed cheerful, but said to Jonas 
and Ceelius, “I was born and baptized 
here at Eisleben : what if I should die in 
this place!” A person named Sickelius 
overheard one of his prayers; it was to 
the following effect: “O Lord God, 
Heavenly Father, I call upon thee in the 
name of thy beloved Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord, that, according to thy promise, 
to the glory of thy name, thou wouldst 
mercifuliy hear my prayers. Since thou 
hast delivered me, according to thy great 
mercy and loving-kindness, from the 
apostasy, blindness, and darkness of the 
papacy, before the last day which is now 
at hand, and hast shown me the light of 
the gospel which now shines through- 
out the world, be pleased to keep the 
church of my beloved country unto the 
end, without falling, in the pure truth, 
and in the constant and lawful confession 
of thy Word, so that all the world may 
know that I have been sent by thee. 
Do this, O Lord, most gracious God. 
Amen. Amen.” 

At supper-time Luther joined the party 
that were assembled ; during the meal he 
quoted several important passages of 
Scripture. 

After supper, a pain in his breast, 
which he had felt during the day, re- 
turned, and he asked for warm cloths, 
but would not consent that the physi- 
cians should be called. About nine 
o’clock he lay down upon a couch, and 
slept for an hour, while Jonas, Ccelius, 
his sons, and several friends, watched 
by him. At ten o’clock he awoke, and 
wished his friends to go to rest, which 
they declined. About half-past eleven 
he retired to bed. As they conducted 
him to his chamber, he said, “I go to 
rest with God;” adding the words of 
the Psalmist, “Into Thy hands I com- 
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mend my spirit;” then, offering his 
hands to those around him, he bade 
them good-night, desiring them to pray 
that God would continue the gospel to 
them ; “for,” added he, “the Pope and 
the Council at Trent devise mighty 
things.” He lay down, Jonas and some 
others sleeping in the room with him. 
About one o’clock he awoke Jonas, and 
desired that a fire might be made in his 
study, adding that he was very ill, and 
felt a great oppression at his chest, and 
should die at Eisleben. Jonas replied 
that God, our Heavenly Father, would 
help him, through Christ whom he had 
preached. Luther then went to his 
study without assistance, again repeat- 
ing, “Into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit.’ There he again walked about. 
Two physicians were sent for, who speed- 
ily arrived ; also Count Albert, accom- 
panied by his countess.. Various reme- 
dies were then applied. His attendants, 
observing a perspiration commence, told 
him he would soon be better, but Luther 
said it was the forerunner of death, and 
prayed, “O my Heavenly Father, ever- 
lasting and merciful God, thou hast re- 
vealed thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ to 
me; I have preached in his name, I con- 
fess him before men, I love him, and 
worship him as my beloved Saviour and 
Redeemer, whom the Pope and other 
wicked men persecute, revile, and blas- 
pheme. O Lord, receive my soul.” He 
afterwards said, ‘““O Heavenly Father, 
although I am about to leave the body, 
and am snatched away from this life, yet 
I certainly know that I am about to 
dwell with thee for ever, and that no one 
can pluck me out of thy hand.” He 
also repeated a verse of the 68th Psalm, 
“ Our God is the God of whom cometh 
salvation, and unto God the Lord belong 
the issues from death.” The physicians 
then proceeded to administer some rem- 
edy, which Luther perceiving said, “I 
am about to depart ;” and thrice rap- 
idly repeated, “Into Thy hands I com- 


mend my spirit; thou hast redeemed 
me, O God of truth ;” adding, “ God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” His soul evidently was 
now about to depart, nor did he reply to 
his friends, although they spoke earnest- 
ly to him. The countess, however, hav- 
ing administered a cordial, he revived 
sufficiently to reply Yes or No. Jonas 
and Ccelius then addressed him, saying, 
“ Beloved father, you still confess Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, our Saviour and 
Redeemer?” Luther answered, “ Yes,” 
so that it could be heard distinctly. He 
did not speak again, but lay quietly, with 
his hands clasped, for a quarter of an 
hour, during which time his attendants 
saw his features gradually become pale 
and fixed; at length he breathed a gen- 
tle sigh, and fell asleep in Jesus, without 
evincing any pain or suffering at the 
moment of his departure, which took 
place between two and three o’clock in 
the morning of the 18th of February, 
1546. He was in the sixty-third year of 
his age. 

Thus was fulfilled in Luther the words 
of our blessed Lord (John viii. 51), “If 
a man keep my saying he shall never 
see death.” That passage had engaged 
his attention a few days before, when he 
wrote the following explanation of it in 
a book of devotion: “ Although these 
words appear incredible, and contradict 
our daily experience, yet they are most 
true. Forif any one seriously meditates 
upon the Word of God in his heart, be- 
lieves it, and in that faith falls asleepand 
dies, he departs before he sees or be- 
comes apprehensive of death, and most 
assuredly he is saved in that Word which 
he has believed and meditated upon, 
and in which he departs.” To this he 
signed his name and the date, 7th Feb- 
ruary, 1546. 

Thus Luther lived and died, —“a 
miracle among men,” as Melancthon de- 
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scribed him, —a man raised up by God_ which alone the superstructure of true 
in his good providence to shake the  religioncanbe raised, — Jesus Christ and 
world of superstition to its very center, him crucified. 

and to lay again that one Foundation on 


HELP, LORD! 
BY MARY E. ATKINSON. 


LorD, in thy house to-day 

I heard thy faithful children, humbly kneeling, 
Thy help from heaven to pray, 

With voices tremulous with earnest feeling ; 
“Oh, help us, grant thine aid, 
Work with us, Lord!” they prayed. 


There were the sorely tried, 
Asking thy might against their fierce temptation ; 
Those who souls’ food provide 
For others, seeking heavenly inspiration ; 
Souls overwhelmed with grief, 
Imploring thy relief. 


There were thy workers brave, 

With high endeavor all their powers o’ertasking, 
Striving the lost to save, 

Strength from thine own Almighty fullness asking ; 
Souls seeking light, perplexed 
With doubts, and sorely vexed. 


My Lord, I dare not say, 

“Help me!” No work my inert soul is doing ; 
Thine aid I dare not pray, 

My heart no great and noble aim pursuing, 
Nor say, “ Lord, work with me!” 
While my hands idle be. 


Yet, Lord, work in me! Wake 
My drowsy spirit from its guilty sleeping, 
Let me thy hard plow take, 
Where worthier souls may follow, sowing, reaping. 
The will to work, I ask, 
E’en in the lowest task. 


Make me thy servant, Lord, 

Though but to wash the feet of those more holy. 
I ask not for reward, 

But only through such work, however lowly, 
The right to look to thee, 
And pray, “ Lord, work with me!” 
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THE OLD MAN’S DREAM; OR, GREAT CHANCES. 


‘Larry, my son, oh, Larry!” 


UNDER a soft green willow slept a 
tired old man. A noisy brook babbled 
by, running on for ever in the same 
strain, foaming over the.stones and 
whispering to the grass-roots that drank 
from its basin. Trout jumped about in 
the shadows, and blue flies skimmed 
over the surface. 

It was aripe, mellow day, when the 
harvest was full, and reapers laid low 
the yellow grain in the melting sun 
heat. The crisp straw crackled as the 
sickle parted root from stalk, and the 
hum of distent workers came from the 
fields. 

The old man dreamed. 


High sat the sun in the pale heavens, 
sending his warmest rays upon the 
earth ; for now was he in’ full power, 
bringing fruits and flowers to perfec- 
tion for farm and store-house. 

The old man smiled, and the willow 
boughs waved round his snow-white 
head, fanning meddlesome insects away. 
A bull-frog hopped out of the brook, 
took a squint at the sleeper, and, seeing 
him quite still, with neither stone nor 
stick to assault him, kept on his way to 
neighbor tree-toad’s, and froggy and 
toad sat down together for a chat about 
the sad changes since their day. 

“Pooh! pooh!” said the old man, 
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and he brushed away a mosquito ; but 
sleeping still, and dreaming on, he sat 
for an hour beneath the willow, while 
summer breezes bent the brown cat-tails 
and waved the rushes. A sweet smell 
of spice-wood and sassafras scented the 
air; three saucy swallows swooped in a 
circle round the old man’s head, and 
talkative martins chatted in the branch- 
es above. 

A reaper came down to the brook to 
drink, and, noticing the sleeper, cried, 
“Fialloo! a penny for your thoughts, 
traveler!” 

“ A penny for my thoughts, —a pen- 
ny for my thoughts, did you say?” re- 
plied the old man, and he looked around 
inquiringly, as if he had come back from 
some far off country. “ Why, the thoughts 
I’ve been having are worth a fortune to 
me, sir ; — but, — but,—”’ said he, lean- 
ing back against the willow trunk, only 
half awake, “I will give them to you. I 
have been back, back to boyhood.” 

“JT found myself in a group of boys, 
stoning a cat to death. We were led on 
by an older lad, who was famous for 
mischief. We were just turning the 
corner of the house, when Farmer Day 
called out to me, ‘ Save the cat, Larry ; 
never lose a chance to do good;’ but 
we were silly, cruel boys, and chased 
the cat till she was dead. I went to 
bed that night resolving never to take 
part in such a wicked deed again; for 
pussy’s distressed cries and Farmer 


Day’s words together made a lasting 


impression, and I fell asleep full of re- 
morse. 

“We never forget our wicked acts,” 
said the old man, “for memory can 
not die. My dream carried me step 
by step through manya year. The next 
scene was among a band of wild fellows, 
making merry over the wine-cup. Loud 
songs, coarse jokes, unmeaning lan- 
guage, fell upon my ear as harshly as at 
the time it occurred. Time had not 
softened the discord as I returned to it 
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in dreams. Five young men stood reel- 
ing from side to side, giving toasts ; 
others clinked glasses and added to the 
confusion by uproarious laughter. The 
church-clock struck three. Intoxication 
had not caused us entirely to forget 


‘parents and home, so, with a vague sense 


of duty, we staggered into the quiet street 
feeling blindly for landmarks in trees 
and railings. « 

“ A watchman started from his post 
to quell our riot, and Albert Morgan, 
mad with wine, stabbed him in the 
breast. A dim recollection of Farmer 
Day’s words, ‘ Never lose a chance to do 
good, Larry!’ came to my mind. I 
tried to act as mediator between Albert 
and the watchman; but liquor had dis- 
abled me, and my unsteady arm hung 
lifelessly down. I remember a sobbing 
groan, and a call from Morgan, ‘Go on, 
boys!’ as we passed the watchman ly- 
ing under the street-lamp, moaning and 
bleeding. His pale lips parted, and the 
words, ‘Murder, murder!’ came faintly 
to our ears, as the wicked, senseless 
crowd swayed ‘about, each one leaning 
on his fellow-sinner for support. 

“Tat last reached my father’s door, 
and there, like an angel of light, stood 
my gentle mother. High above her 
head she held a flickering light. The 
soft, brown curls fell on her white dress, 
and she drew mein. Wretched fool that 
I was, standing there besotted with bad 
spirits, the hot tear she dropped on my 
forehead, and her sweet, forbearing 
murmur, ‘Larry, my son, oh, Larry!’ 
burnt deep into my soul. I never drank 
again, need I say? No; I never drank 
again; but is it not enough to think that 
one bad act, forty years in the past, is still 
a stain upon my life, a dark blot on my 
youth? Thanks be to God that saved 
him, the watchman was not killed, but 
a slight deviation in the course of the 
weapon would have parted his soul and 
body, and Albert Morgan would have 
been a murderer, and would have hung 
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upon the gibbet for an act committed 
when his senses were lost. Verily, no 
drunkard can enter the kingdom of God. 
That was one chance lost.” 

The old man wiped his brow, and 
drew a long breath as he continued : — 

“The next picture was many years 
from that. Hard pressed by debt, my 
children’s need, and the delicate health 
of a loving wife, I strolledout for recre- 
ation. Deep meditation absorbed me, 
and almost unconsciously my feet drew 
near the house of a fellow-debtor who 
owed me much. I sounded the brass 
knocker, and was led into a drawing- 
room. There was my friend surround- 
ed by his associates, male and female, 
gambling for one hundred pounds. 

“¢Come, Larry, my old friend, come, 
throw off your cares to-night, and join 
our group! Here is a chance you may 
never have again. One hundred pounds 
at stake,” said my debtor friend. 

“ The old words, ‘ Never lose a chance 
to do good,’ came fresh to my mind. 
T’ll not add remorse to my sorrows, 
thought I; for my presént ills God has 
laid upon me, but gambling would bea 
foul sin all my own. 

“No, friend, no!’ I replied with firm- 
ness. ‘I came here on business, but 
gambling is no business of mine. So, 
good-by; and may to-morrow’s sun 
find you a penitent for this error.’ 

“J closed the door, and went back to 
my family. ‘One chance gained,’ I said to 
myself, and sat down happy in the group 
awaiting me by the fireside. 

‘Other chances, lost and gained, came 
to my mind. My lifetime seemed to 
unravel as I dreamed, and old events, 
like milestones by the wayside, mark 
the past. Over it ail I see a loving 
Father’s care, and now my years are 
closing I view the world beyond with 
sweet peace, longing for the life where 
no sin can enter, nor temptation lead 
astray from the Saviour’s fold. 

“ But one thing more | would like to 
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tell you, reaper; one thing more that 
came to my lot. I had a boy, only one, 
noble, generous, handsome, my first- 
born; and I built my future on the 
name and fame of my Charlie.” 

The thin lips of the old man quivered, 
but his features, accustomed to control, 
drove back the emotion, and the story 
went on. 

“Charlie, yes, my Charlie,” and his 
feeble hand passed caressingly over his” 
heart, as if to smother a burning there. 
“Well, Charlie didn’t turn out so well 
as we thought he would. My boy would 
give all he had to his sisters, and lav- 
ished the affection of heart and soul upon 
his mother and myself. He would never 
be cruel to the smallest creature, and 
the yard was filled with animals that 
lived by his tender care. But Charlie 
was easily led. I tried not to thwart the 
boy, for I trusted his noble nature, and 
knew time would cure the boyish pranks 
of folly and carelessness. 

“ Sixteen years had developed him in 
form and mind. He stood five feet nine 
inches, and I heard a neighbor say thathe 
looked fit for a prince, —brown curls, blue 
eyes, aquiline nose, — resembling his 
mother somewhat. We had heard Char- 
lie say he longed for the sea, and his 
leisure time was passed mostly in a 
ship-yard near by. There was building 
there a whaler, named the Albatross, 
and our boy looked with envy at the 
hard bunks and coarse fare of the sail- 
ors. Old folks’ reasoning had little ef- 


fect upon the wild ambition of boyhood, 


and we saw with anxiety the passion for 
ocean life increasing daily on him. 

“One night I came home with a fine 
situation in a mercantile house to offer 
him, quite hopeful that this would pre- 
sent new scenes, and banish his desire 
for the sea. 

‘“* Mother and sisters assembled round 
the table, but no brother came. Ser- 
vants searched in vain, and the bell 
sounded loud and long over the lawn 
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and in the grove; but the feet usually 
so ready to answer did not come. 
Neighbors were questioned, but none 
had seen Charlie since morning; at 
noon he had stolen up the back stairs 
on tiptoe, — Maggie saw him, —and 
went into the nursery and kissed the 
baby. This was a common thing for 
him to do, for baby was his idol. 

“A thought flashed over my brain. I 
seized the paper and read: “ Cleared, 
June 5th, 18—, whaleship Albatross.” 
The mother’s face turned pale as she 
went to his chamber in the roof-peak. 
No one spoke, but in an hour I followed. 
She sat looking far over the ocean, for 
Charlie’s window looked out on the sea. 
Like the wing of the angel of death, there 
rose in the distant haze a white sail, 
growing dimly less. At the mother’s 
feet lay a strip of paper; on it, ‘ Good- 
by, dear mother. I’m coming back again. 
Albatross is bound for three years out.’ 

“Twelve months after that a single 
letter in pencil came to us, telling of our 
boy. A fatal ship-fever had set in. He 
longed for home and mother during his 
illness ; and the old sailors watched him 
tenderly, keeping careful record of his 
last wishes and words. But no hand 
could save the life that was finished. 
His soul went out with the tide at mid- 
night, and he that was lost was found. 
In the back of his well-worn Bible were 
these words: ‘To my mother. I have 
sinned, mother, but Christ has forgiven 
me, and I am sure you will. Sickness 
is in the forecastle, and I feel the chill 
of contagion creeping through me. If I 
live, I will tell you with my own lips of 


my repentance; if I die, all is well. 
Kiss baby and sisters. Love me with 
all my sin, mother, and ask father to 
forgive me.’ 

“God knows I did. The mother bore 
in patience her trial, but I was restless 
and rebellious under it, as men are apt 
to be. I could not see the love of a 
heavenly Parent in the loss, but became 
morose and ungrateful under it. Thus 
I lost one chance for humble submission 
that would have drawn me nearer a 
Saviour’s breast, where all burdens are 
blest to us. 

“ Noble, generous, handsome Char- 
lie;—but the sea must give up its 
dead!” 

The sun had sunk behind the hills, 
the reapers were walking homeward, 
and mounds of finished sheaves rose 
from the fields, marking the day’s labor. 

“JT must be on my way,” said the old 
man, “for gude wife Mary sits by the door 
awaiting me. We are alone now, alone 
at the end of life. Our daughters three 
are married and in their homes apart. 
Wife Mary holds her own yet, for hope 
makes radiant even the aged features,” 
and — 

“The words that he spoke were lost in a 
sigh, 

And he turned where a star was dawning, 
And he thought, as it gladdened his heart 

and his eye, 

It will all be right in the morning.” 


The reaper made a bow of reverence 
as he parted from the old man, and he 
watched his tottering steps as he walked 
toward the sunset, to the heart and home 
of “ gude wife Mary.” 
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AN APPEAL. 


ADVENT OF NUMBER THREE. 


I HAVE made gyrations with my pen 
upon an immaculate sheet of fools- 
cap for—lI believe I was going to say 
some large section of an hour, but it 
is in reality only a very small section. 
Suspense seems long when it is of short 
duration, and nothing but the incontesta- 
ble evidence of the clock convinces me 
that I have not been sitting on my low 
stool, attired in negligee, paper in my 
lap, pen in hand, and ink-stand on the 
window-sill, waiting many weary min- 
utes for the words I want to come. I 
decided before tea to have them all at 
my pen’s point, ready to be put on pa- 
per this evening for the benefit of the 
public; and this is how it happened. 

Primarily, the fire went out. I got 
lost in a labyrinthine maze, a reverie 
where facts never come; and emerged 
from it to find the fire ashes, and to find 
myself smoothing baby’s little shirt with 


acoldiron. Then I had to put the shirt 
by, half finished, and wait for that slow 
process of rekindling, reblazing, and re- 
heating. 

Tabby was stretched out on the wood- 
house doorstep, blinking benignly at the 
long, low rays of sun that aimed directly 
at her, and furthermore expressing her 
approbation by a series of monotonous 
thumps with her tail on the floor. She 
drew her front paws up slowly, prepara- 
tory to my descent, and I sat down by 
her, dropped my elbows on my knees, 
my chin into my hands, and re-entered 
the labyrinth. It was a perilous place to 
wander all alone in. The by-paths and 
innumerable angles were thronged with 
grim, gaunt goblins, who conspired to 
frighten me, and every one of whom was 
named Poverty. I got the “blues” sit- 
ting there in the June sunshine, with 
my eyes ravished by the long stretches 
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of green, level meadows, and my ears by 
the sweet notes of hosts of brown-robed 
Linds and Parepas, because my father 
is one of the poor, worn-out ministers, 
and I am one of the poor, inefficient 
women ; because I belong to that class of 
would-be gleaners who long to toil and 
bear the burden and heat of the day for 
their beloved, and can not, since the har- 
vest fields are full. 

Secondarily, Joe came in by the back 
gate. I don’t know but I might have 
sat there oblivious of the big basket of 
damp clothes, until I had reviewed all 
the miseries that feminine flesh is heir 
to, if he had not driven my reverie away. 
I defy one of the old lotus-eaters to 
remain quiescent in Joe’s vicinity. He 
followed a shower of peas from his bas- 
ket with a brotherly hug, and then sat 
down by me. Suddenly he ceased 
teasing me, broke off in the middle of a 
lively tune he was whistling, looked ab- 
sently, for a few moments, at the oppo- 
site landscape, and said, — 

“ Katie, father must go away.” 

“Oh, if he only could!” I exclaimed ; 
“but the empty coffers, Joe!” 

He shook his head gloomily. “We 
must put something into them, then.” 

“Joe,” I said, “ I’ve been sitting here 
ever so long, thinking our troubles over, 
and I can’t see any way out of them. 
I’m the only one old enough to help, 
and I’m nothing but a woman!” 

“Katie,” he answered, “I have an 
idea. What we have told to each other 
so often shall be told to the public. We 
will make an appeal.” 

“Beg cold bits! Never 

“ Not for ourselves, especially, dear. 
We'll appeal for the class of which we 
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are a part.” 
“That wco’t pay father’s traveling 
expenses.” . 


“You shall write out all that we have 
said so often, and what we feel so deep- 
ly, for the purpose of interesting outsid- 
ers in this dear object, and benefiting 
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our allies through them. Of course you 
will commit your article to the tender 
mercies of an editor, and according to 
the number of dollars he gives you will 
be the length of father’s journey.” 

The clock struck six just then, and 
mother called from the sitting-room : 
“ Time to get supper, Katie.” My irons 
were hot, and the little shirt was spread 
out, temptingly waiting for operation, 
but there was no room for regrets among 
the thoughts in my head. I planned 
cheerily how I would begin my appeal 
immediately ; write, send off, and get 
paid for the article in the course of a few 
weeks ; surprise father with a little 
pleasure-trip, which should take him 
away, for a time, from sick-headaches, 
a thousand home annoyances in the 
shapes of small children and large bills ; 
and how he should come back rejuven- 
ated; and, above all, how the appeal 
should now and then be listened to by 
some one, in a quiet, leisure moment, 
and occasionally be answered, may be. 

I sat down here to-night to write on 
the subject that lies nearest my heart, 
full of hope that out of the vast choice 
of topics I might select a few which 
would accomplish my object ; and I can 
not help hoping — perhaps foolishly — 
still. 

I am not going to plead for women. 
We women who are poor and depend- 
ent on our own exertions for support 
are gradually leaving the dark back- 
ground to which public sympathy does 
not penetrate, and coming by degrees to 
be prominent figures in the world’s pan- 
orama. We are being stared at. The 
dull eyes that have so long watched 
stupidly the shifting figures notice now 
that they are frail, slender figures, atten- 
uated by hard labor and scanty recom- 
pense. They notice that they are sol- 
itary figures; that they— the weak 
ones —are those who go alone, stumble 
alone, rise alone, plod on, grow weary, 
sob, and bear alone. Far off, and all 
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about them, they see the happy couples 
go leaning on each other. If one falls, 
the other lifts up. If one mourns, the 
other comforts. 

All along the cry has been substan- 
tially, —‘“ Woman’s mission is to bear, 
to nurse, to rear.” The true woman is 
a duplicate; never that independent, 


strong-minded, self-reliant monstrosity, 


miscalled woman. 

Ah, me! could woman ask a sweeter 
mission than to bear, to nurse, to rear, 
for one in whom she delights to lose 
her identity? But most of our beloveds, 
if they come eventually, tarry long among 
the lilies in their gardens. Shall we 
fold our hands and sit idly listening for 
their footsteps afar off, while our clothes 
grow rusty, our tempers crabbed, and 
our faces old and faded? Or shall we 
accept poor substitutes, lovers whom we 
can not love, because they offer us com- 
fortable homes, eligible positions, re- 
spectable escape from the two ogres, 
starvation and strong-mindedness ? 

We have propounded these two ques- 
tions, and an answer for years back has 
been a stifled “No.” Now men are 
echoing loudly, “No!” Our sisters, 
daughters, and friends, who, from neces- 
sity or choice, go forth alone to march 
and fight, must be armed. They have 
fainted and fallen by the way, and we 
who are strong have looked on long 
enough. 

I am sure a better day is dawning for 
woman. Even I, who grope in the 
night, seeking work and finding none, 
am credulous enough to fancy that I see 
precursors of a dawn. 

However that may be, I am going to 
appeal now for a class that is indisputa- 
bly in the background. Occasionally 
one of them —a figure in seedy black — 
strays inte view, and touches a chord of 
pity in somebody’s heart; but pride 
keeps most of them in obscurity. I 
mean the clergy,—our country par- 
sons, 
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What sort of men are they as a class ? 
Tender, pitiful, earnest, valiant, pa- 
tient workers, who learn, while they 
are fighting the wrong and upholding 
the right, gentle tolerance of sin and 
abnegation of self. I recall exceptions, 
boisterous, self-righteous men. There 
are, of course, wolves in the fold, but 
the generality of them grow, from the 
very lives they lead, into these graces. 

The mental organism of manyacountry 
pastor suffers from want of intellectual 
sympathy. He often preaches carefully 
prepared sermons to ears that would 
scarcely be shocked by any slaughter of 
the king’s English. Some good old lady 
cries over them, and tells him that he is 
a “blessed man, and most affectin’.” 
But a text of Scripture, and a Reverend, 
wherever she encounters them, are sig- 
nals for her handkerchief and a mild 
form of hysterics. And sometimes a 
schoolgirl, who dotes on sentiment, and 
everything zzce and gretty, looks pleased 
and grows attentive if a meandering 
stream, a tinted cloud, or warbling bird 
is mentioned; but she may have little 
idea in what connection such charming 
words are introduced. 

There are also those— would there 
were more — who appreciate the compo- 
sition of his sermons ; but he does not 
care for that much, if the Zearts he wants 
to reach will meet him half way. And 
if they do, if only one, some tired moth- 
er, a poor washerwoman, may be, who 
comes trembling, with nerves shattered, 
and hearing, “ Come unto me and rest,” 
takes the words and stores them in her 
heart, where there has been an empty 
niche before, then listens greedily for 
more, —if such a one goes away better, 
the minister is amply paid. 

After all, it seems that a minister is 
hardly an object for appeal. What he 
lacks in intellectual companionship is 
more than made up to him in the joy he 
feels in helping people up to heaven. 
Living, as he does, on heavenly manna, 
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he is strong. Growing Christ-like day 
by day, he is tranquil. 

Ah, my friends, the wzves and “ttle 
children bring the suffering! It seems 
sometimes a pity that Protestantism 
does not enforce celibacy upon its min- 
isters. Butitdoes not. Indeed, the nup- 
tial rite almost invariably follows close 
upon the heels of ordination. A young 
man enters a theological seminary and 
is engaged; leaves it and is married. 
The bridegroom is enthusiastic and 
eager to begin his toil. The bride is 
fair and gentle, and quite absorbed in 
her better half. They are both refined 
and highly cultivated. A call comes 
to a rural church and is accepted, and 
then the turtle doves build their first 
nest. It is apt to be a poor, rough 
nest enough. But they, who have 
changed the aspect of the whole world 
for each other, find no difficulty in illu- 
minating their one special corner of it. 
There are many nice little plans made ; 
each one, how he or she will go with- 
out this thing or that in order that the 
few hundred dollars they receive may 
suffice for their support; and, with a 
great show of economy, but without 
much real hard pulling, they make the 
two ends meet until the first baby 
comes. 

Babies know no difference — poor in- 
nocents —between the welcome that a 
loving heart gives and the welcome roy- 
ally prepared for them. They come quite 
as readily to the parsonage as to the 
palace. Indeed, the parsonages are 
specially favored by their frequent visits. 
Where the salaries are particularly small, 
the parsonages particularly poor, and 
the papas particularly dyspeptic, they 
generally come — dear little comforters 
— the oftenest. 

Baby Number One introduces a new 
era. Hitherto there has been less cloud 
than sunshine, less care than joy. Now 
new wants exist. Baby isalady. She 
must have fine needlework, and dainty 


strips of French embroidery on her 
clothes, and mamma is very happy in 
emptying her purse for baby, and in 
seeing the little frocks, that were so plain 
before, transformed. 

But about this time her modest frous- 
seau begins to need replenishing. She 
wants a pair of shoes, a new bonnet, a 
few yards of cotton cloth, and suddenly 
remembers that her purse is empty. 
Shall she tell Frank? No. He said, 
only yesterday, that the servant’s wages 
they were paying, since mamma re- 
signed her post and went out to service 
to the baby, were making a big hole in 
the household fund. She will wait a 
little while, until the old times come 
back when she shall be strong and quite 
herself again. You don’t know, little 
mother, that the old times are gone for 
ever; that future strength will come 
only to herald greater weakness ! 

Baby is beginning to acquire person- 
ality; to launch boldly into independ- 
ence; to amuse herself sometimes for 
twenty consecutive minutes ; to toddle 
about the lower story in company with 
a rag doll, when Number Two comes on 
the stage. 

Mamma has no purse to go to in be- 
half of Number Two. She drops jealous 
tears on the unornamented robes of the 
new-comer, remembering how Number 
One wore purple and fine linen. And 
more tears come, and more labor comes, 
and more self-denial, as the babies follow 
each other in rapid succession. 

On Number Three’s advent, mamma 
only hopes for the better times in a 
vague sort of way. She does not wait 
for strength now before she assumes 
the household labor. She discharges 
the temporary servant, and, with Num- 
ber Three on her weak arm, and One 
and Two under her tired feet, she be- 
comes at once cook, cha.vermaid, and 
nurse. 

It does not matter now that her 
clothes are shabby, her shoes white in 
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spots, and her fair face faded. She has 
reached that enviable summit whereon 
women ignore self so utterly that they 
can pass by mirrors without peeping in 
and smiling. In the old times it was so 
natural to send furtive glances at every 
bit of glass that had a back of quicksil- 
ver; to spend blissful little moments, 
snatched from labor, in testing the com- 
parative merits of scarlet, blue, and 
mauve; of coils and braids and curls ; 
to study effects, and devise new ways of 
making one’s self charming. 

Now it is natural to think only, all 
the long days, —and all the long nights, 
too, sometimes, — how to smooth with 
her poor little hands the great tortuous 
road of life, that makes papa’s feet and 
the children’s ache with all its rough- 
nesses, and never once to know that she 
herself is a pilgrim whose tender feet 
are scratched, and bruised, and bleed- 
ing. 

Are the children quiet, 
little children, who seldom 
and worry their mother? They are 
minister's children! Ah, how much 
that means in the estimation of some 
people ! 

I took up a scrap-book in a neigh- 
bor’s house the other day, and found 
among the choice literature culled from 
village newspapers, numerous accounts 
of clerical misdemeanors. One papa— 
inhuman wretch ! — applied a birch rod 
to the shoulders of a daughter, just en- 
tering her teens, who slipped out of 
prayer-meeting while papa’s head was 
down, and went to take a moonliyht 
stroll with a handsome bar-tender. 

The world likes to prove its own as- 
sertion that there is a diabolical element 
in clerical progeny. ‘“ Ministers’ chil- 
dren,” they say, apologetically, ‘are al- 
ways worse, you know, than other peo- 
ple’s.” a 

If they are not worse — and of course 
we deny that they are, while we admit 
that they are different —it is not the 
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world’s fault. Peculiar temperaments 
and circumstances unite to make pecu- 
liar temptations for the majority of them. 
The world can not control temperaments, 
but it can control circumstances in a 
degree. 

We know that when the road is com- 
paratively free of obstructions, and the 
locomotive powers are in good working 
order, the wheels of destiny can not re- 
volve, stop at way-stations, and reach 
the final terminus, without a good deal 
of jarring and friction on the route. But 
when both road and mechanism are out 
of kilter, there is fair promise of many a 
sad catastrophe, and we extol the skill 
of the engineer if mishaps are few. 

To begin with, ministers’ children are 
apt to have nervous temperaments. 
They are born of and educated by pa- 
rents whose nerve-life and intellectual 
vigor are decidedly in the ascendency. 
Their nervous temperaments we hold 
responsible for many burdens that are 
laid on Total Depravity’s shoulders. 

It is not Total Depravity, who is 
snail-paced, narrow-eyed, cynical, and 
passionless, but Nervousness, who is 
fleeter than lightning, fierce, enthusias- 
tic, reckless; who tells the parson’s 
Tommy to act Mephistopheles for the 
benefit of the novitiates on the front 
pew in church; who whispers what jolly 
fun it will be to make the babies, who 
have never been to church before, think 
that rolling of eyes, distending of jaws, 
gnashing of teeth, St. Anthony contor- 
tions, pulling of hair, and puncturing of 
pins, are parts of the programme. It is 
she who sends him with his good sword 
Pluck out knight-erranting for dangers ; 
who bids him try his muscle on giants 
twice his size ; who hurls him headlong 
into clay mud-puddles and boilers of 
scalding water. 

It 3s she who stimulates feverish long- 
ings for sensual indulgence when he is 
old enough to drop the —my from his 
name, and laughs gayly at the possible 
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connection between a glass of whisky 
and a fair life gone to pieces, —a huge 
wreck drifting helplessly to the black, 
boundless shores of a fathomless, black 
sea. 

Now, if Tommy, in the act of tickling 
the fat neck of Baby Smith, just visible 
above the pew, pauses and remembers, 
—not papa, mamma, and dreadful Dea- 
con Jones, whose heads are down, nor 
that reckoning day off in the dim fu- 
ture, —but a Some One up in heaven, 
who will be grieved to see him naughty, 
and then bravely bids Satan get be- 
hind him, and sits very quiet, and falls to 
dreaming about a far-off elysium where 
little boys can be naughty without griev- 
ing any one, — isn’t he infinitely more a 
hero than the stupid urchin across the 
aisle who sits, mouth open, eyes dully 
fixed on vacancy, hands passive, thoughts 
nowhere, — never in the deepest depths 
of his soul perpetrates one tiny crime, 
and gets patted on the head and called 
“so good” by all the old ladies ? 

And if Tom, the grown man, who has 
been driven madly to the brink of a fearful 
chasm, irresistibly fascinated and drawn 
in, by and by remembers the One whom 
he has been taught to regard as an 
omnipresent Friend and Helper, and, 
meekly recognizing the power of the 
Mightiest, trusting in his strength, fights 


his way out, and rises by superhuman: 


efforts, first to the green plains of virtue, 
then to the goodly hills of philanthropy, 
and finally to the mountain hights of 
sainthood,—I tell you he is grander than 
one who never has been beckoned to 
the chasm, who is content neither to 
rise nor fall far, but to wander always on 
the plain, stumbling in and stumbling 
out incessantly of little holes that winged 
feet pass over, and that are only percep- 
tible to near spectators. 

After this lengthy-dissertation on min- 
isters’ children, we will come back to 
our little mother, and her troubles, and 
see how, in addition to washing, cook- 
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ing, and scrubbing for her children, she 
labors by strategy and open defiance to 
rescue them from the combined forces 
of temperament and circumstance. She 
must be always on the alert to quell that 
excitement which leads to desperate 
deeds; which sends Sammy’s copper 
toes flying at the furniture, and baby’s 
wild screams into papa’s ears when he 
is in the depths of sermon-writing. 

She must, by untold sacrifice, try to 
conciliate cruel circumstance, and when 
she finds that quite impossible, teach 
her children how to bear. “ Be patient ; 
be content,” is the burden of her song. 
“ Never mind patched knees, Bob ; and 
don’t fret, Fanny, over cottor. gloves 
and cowhide shoes. There’s a ship on 
the sea, you know,. bringing bran new 
breeches, lavender kid gloves, and bal- 
moral boots.” 

Or, if ever the day comes when even 
her keen eyes can not see the glimmer 
of a far-off sail, when her trustful beart 
gives up the ship as lost, she still has 
ready promises of a’ glorious inheritance, 
long delayed, but sure to come at last to 
patient waiters. “Pride,” she says, “is 
a stubborn enemy, and we should thank 
God for giving us weapons wherewith to 
slay him, and hasten on the day of victo- 
ry.” But it takes years, often, to grow 
willing to slay pride and self, and to toil 
up to that sublimest eminence of Chris- 
tian grace, — meekness. 

And now I think I have told you for 
whom I am appealing. It is for a class 
who sacrifice themselves for the world’s 
good ; who devote time and talents, that 
might make them rich and prosperous in 
business, to the evangelization of soci- 
ety, and to whom society tosses, by way 
of requital, a pittance often less than 
that she pays her menial servants. 

It is grand to think of such men hav- 
ing God for sole paymaster; of their 
taking no wages but his all-sufficient 
“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 
But when we speak of these pleasant 
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possibilities, we forget, I think, the wives 
and children, who are flesh and blood, 
and need the same sustenance for soul 
and body that other people need. 

And I have told you, haven’t I? for 
what I am appealing. It is not sym- 
pathy, which is a very beautiful sem- 
blance of fruit, but a very aggravating 
deception when one is hungry, and takes 
it for genuine. No; I enter the beg- 
ging lists, and all my cry is, Money! 
money! J want the ministers’ salaries 
raised. Isn’t there any way of doing it ? 
Isn’t there anybody to rouse people all 
over the country to doit? I am only 
a portionless woman, but if I happened 


to be a nabob instead, — oh, ye lucky 
ministers ! 

Come, some good King Midas, you 
whose touch can make things golden, 
and transform —a little gold will do it 
—the poor bread and potatoes into rare 
meats and luscious fruits. Put new 
books, full of golden beauties, in the 
study, and bright carpets on the floors. 
Send the children, neatly dressed, off to 
school with the golden sunshine in their 
eyes and hearts. Bring golden ease to 
smooth the wrinkles out of mother’s 
forehead, and hire, with gold, a stout 
Hibernian for the kitchen, and what a 
grand old Midas you will be! 


BEYOND THE STORM. 


THE sun goes down at evening tide 
In blazoned skies of lurid light ; 
He glares red-eyed along the lands, 
And then comes night. 


The wind awakes with shuddering sighs, 
And wails by roof and window-pane ; 
And suddenly from spongy clouds 
Down pours the rain. 


In forests dim the black-branched trees 
Sway to and fro like witches’ arms, 
Working their spells, and weaving weird 

Fantastic charms. 


In meadow lands the long lush grass 
Lies low upon the sodden ground, 
And in hedge corners withered leaves 
Whirl round and round. 


The apples drop from orchard trees, 
The wet leaves trembling know no rest, 
And fluttering birds, with frightened eyes, 
Desert their nest. 


The village streets are empty all, 


The traveler’s step is heard no more, 
But swinging sign, and clattering slate, 
And creaking door. 
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In chamber dull of lonely house 
The sick man lists with deep-drawn breath ; 
The wild confusion seems to be 
The wings of Death. 


About the edges of the tombs 
The hard-leaved ivy scrapes and creaks ; 
And on church spires the weather-cock 
Veers round with shrieks. 


The rivers fill with yellow foam, 
Swift eddying through their rocky course, 
And add to the tumultuous time 
Their chorus hoarse. 


The samphires on the creviced cliff, 

The sea-pinks on the hoary crag, 

Bend down a-shudder as they meet 
The spray’s swift drag. 


Along the cold gray broken shore 
The surges thunder up amain; 
Then backward from the rugged rocks 
They fiercely drain. 


Upon black seas the tumbling ships 
Drive on before the driving gale, 
With bows deep plunged in mounded waves, 
And rent, wet sail. 


Blow, blowing winds! beyond the clouds 
Glimpses of heaven’s clear vault are seen ; 
And there the steadfast planets burn, 
In calm serene. 


And so above this stormy world, 
Its gusty sighs, its showering tears, 
Abides a land where life is calm, 
And free from fears. 


And one day,—so the Promise speaks, — 
All cloudy storms shall surely cease, _ 
And those who trust and wait shall win 


Eternal Peace. 
Leisure Hour. 
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HOURS WITH AFRICAN EXPLORERS. 


BY REV. S. J. DOUGLASS. 


THE fate of the land of Ham has been 
a peculiar one. Appearing in history 
along with the very first of the nations, 
it presents the strange fact of passing 
into along period of forgetfulness and 
darkness, from which it is only now be- 
ginning to emerge. 

Eratosthenes, an ancient astronomer, 
attempted, we are told, to measure the 
circumference of the earth from being 
apprised of the fact that at Syene, a 
city in Upper Egypt, the sun was nearly 
vertical once during the year. He ac- 
cordingly set up a style at Alexandria, 
and measured its shadow at the time of 
the summer solstice ; and knowing the 
distance from that city to Syene, he com- 
puted very nearly the true length of a 
degree of latitude. The basis of his 
calculation was this. It had been ob- 
served at the latter place that the sun, in 
its most northerly point of annual jour- 
neying, sent its rays down to the bottom 
of a deep well there. This was proof 
that it was then directly overhead. Soon, 
however, it took up again its southerly 
march, and the shadow rose higher and 
higher in the well, till its extreme south- 
ern point was reached, when it turned 
in its course, and its rays once more 
began to find their way down the depth. 

Not unlike this physical phenomenon 
has been the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of Africa. In the earliest period 
of the world’s history, the north-eastern 
portion of that country was in the clear 
light of a polished civilization. A trop- 
ical sun shone upon it in full splendor ; 
and works of art, learning, trades, mer- 
chandise, and agriculture distinguished 
the lower track of the Nile from all the 
lands of the earth. Then the light be- 
gan to fade from off Egypt, and follow- 
ing the apparent daily, instead of yearly, 
course of the sun, it touched here and 
there along the Mediterranean shore, 


and Carthage and Cyrene rose into im- 
portance; and the interesting ruins that 
line the northern bounds of the Great 
Desert testify to the ancient importance 
of this part of the African coast. 

For the rest of that country it was as 
if the sun had gone down at noon. 
Darkness settled over the whole land. 
Of the peopling of the inner portions of 
the continent there is no record. When 
the southerly migration began, how it 
advanced, what obstacles, what wars, 
what treaties, what divisions attended 
it, none can say. The inspired record 
gives the starting-point and is then si- 
lent; and tradition is wholly helpless. 
The sons of Cush, as they are called in 
the Bible, or the Ethiopians, as later 
history terms them, held, it is known, 
the territory south of Egypt, and thence 
the true African races and families and 
tribes have sprung. The present Nubia 
and Abyssinia was the ancient seat of 
these children of Cush; but over all the 
journeyings of their descendants there is 
impenetrable darkness. Returning light 
is only beginning even now to dawn on 
the interior of that land, showing us, in- 
deed, what it is to-day, not what it has 
been in the past. Over this is drawn a 
veil never perhaps to be removed. 

The descendants of Cush, the eldest 
son of Ham, have thus peopled almost 
the entire extent of Africa, and had 
reached the western coast as early, at 
least, as the sixth century B. C., and 
probably long before that. From Miz- 
raim, the second son of Ham, according 
to sacred record, the Egyptians sprang, 
and reared a mighty kingdom on the 
Lower Nile. From Phut, the third son 
of Ham, as also from the descendants 
of Mizraim, a mixed race arose, who 
peopled all the northern border of Af- 
rica west of Egypt, embracing the fertile 
tract between the desert and the sea. 
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By another view, this territory was first 
occupied by a race derived from Shem, 
afterward intermingled with tribes from 
the Nile. Whatever the origin of this 
people, they came to be styled Libyans, 
and were an important race during the 
period of Greek and Roman ascendency, 
but are now represented by a scattered 
horde, the Berbers, clustering chiefly 
around the sides of Mt. Atlas. 

What sort of land is this now just 
emerging from the darkness? What 
are the people, whose beginnings in 
remotest ages we have seen? What is 
the hope of that land which the prophet 
saw “shadowing with wings,” —a de- 
scription most true of its subsequent 
history? Shall indeed Ethiopia stretch 
forth her hands unto God ? 

To answer these questions we propose 
to journey in thought through that.coun- 
try, go about its circuit, traverse its 
length and breadth, learn what it is, by 
whom peopled, and seek out, if such there 
are, the foundation-stones of Christ’s 
glorious temple there, that shall rise when 
he shall rule from sea to sea. To this 
end we will follow the guidance of trust- 
worthy men who by weary years of toil 
have opened the long-closed door of 
Africa to the world. Their observations 
concern a vast and most important field 
of research, important both to the com- 
mercial and religious world. Here, 
judging from the signs of the times, is 
one great field of Christian labor which 
will especially engage the attention of 
the nineteenth century. It is a new 
land laid open to geography and to 
Christian benevolence. 

Events are tending to turn more and 
more the eyes of the church thither ; 
and in our households, where the many 
thrilling tales of African travel are read, 
the rich and permanent fruits of these 
travels should be also received. 

In order to gather up some of the 
more important results of such labor and 
adventure, we propose in this, and perhaps 


a second paper, to follow the footsteps of 
modern research through the northern 
portion of that land, south of the Great 
Desert chiefly ; for we shall make what 
we may call E¢hzopzc Africa our princi- 
palstudy. Hereafter we will follow down 
the west coast, pass through southern 
Africa, then up the east coast, and final- 
ly visit, with faithful interpreters and 
guides, the interior. 

Along the Mediterranean is a fertile 
belt which exhausts the little moisture 
that comes off that sea. Again, the damp 
winds from the Indian Ocean, blowing 
up periodically from the south-east, lose 
their moisture also upon the long stretch 
of highlands south of Nubia. The con- 
sequence is that a great tract reaches 
almost through the entire breadth of 
northern Africa, which is a sandy plain. 
This is the Desert of Sahara. It is in- 
deed not so desolate as was formerly sup- 
posed. The oases are more frequent, 
with their grateful springs and cooling 
palm-shades. But on the whole itis a 
lonely, barren tract; and the pictures 
long ago presented to the youthful fancy 
of fiery, wind-swept sands, of empty wa- 
ter-skins, parched lips, perishing men 
and suffering camels, had only too 
much of truth in them. 

Take a recent map and note the little 
green islands resting here and there on 
the bosom of a yellow desert sea, Im- 
agine the sun pouring down its scorch- 
ing beams over this almost shadeless 
plain. Here isa group of dirty Arabs 
resting in the shade of a tent pitched 
till the heat of the day is over. There 
a party of horsemen appears in the dis- 
tance, hastening on to join their com- 
rades. It is all bare and desolate as 
far as the eye reaches; no sign of life 
except these flitting sons of the desert 
with their horses and camels. In a few 
hours they will have passed on, and, as 
for companionship or safety, the lonely 
traveler might as well be in mid ocean. 
And now the whole air quivers with the 
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heat reflected from glowing sands, while 
anon the #vage comes in with its beau- 
tiful but fleeting visions, causing lakes 
and palm groves toarise in the distance, 
and making the traveler’s heart leap at 
the prospect of cooling draughts and de- 
lightful rest. He presses on, but they 
fade as quickly as they rose. But now 
he catches a glimpse of a cluster of 
feathery tree-tops on the horizon, and 
this time he is not deceived. He reach- 
es the welcome spot, his horse is turned 
loose, and he himself prepares for an 
hour’s repose. 

Not often, however, does one, or even 
half a dozen together, journey far with- 
out other escort in this region. Bands 
of Arabs are always traversing these 
plains, which they hold as their heritage 
and home, ready to descend on any but 
a strong and well-armed company, and 
plunder and perhaps murder: These 
dwellers in the desert are divided into 
numerous tribes, each having well-de- 
fined and long-established customs and 
privileges. In character they are treach- 
erous and cruel, and are anything but 
agreeable neighbors. Arabs may be 
said to hold most of the desert, having 
driven back the Moors or Berbers, the 
descendants of the original inhabitants 
of the northern coast, into the regions 
around Mt. Atlas, or having subdued 
and intermarried with them. Thus we 


find Western Sahara occupied by Moors; . 


the central parts, as around Fezzan, by 
tribes of mixed blood with a preponder- 
ance of Arabic; the eastern by Arabs. 
The dwellings of nearly all these tribes 
are tents alone. Ofa settled home they 
know nothing. In the first instance, 
their ancestors led a roving life by the 
necessities of their habitation, and their 
descendants will endure no other. The 
desert is their home, and nothing could 
induce them to migrate to the rich lands 
further south and settle there. The 
Swede or Norwegian leaves his much- 
loved but cold and barren country, and 
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settles on our fruitful Western plains. 
The German and Irishman leave their 
crowded or burdened lands and seek 
new homes. But the true Arab can 
not be led to love anything but the free, 
wild, glaring desert. On this he wan- 
ders with his flocks, enjoying a life of 
patriarchal dignity. Over this he guides 
trains of camels bearing merchandise 
from the coast to the interior, or returns 
them laden with ivory, gold dust, ostrich 
feathers, fancy leather-work, and with 
perhaps an accompanying coffle of slaves. 
Here are his work, his enjoyments, his 
life. Will he ever be anything else 
than what he is ; or will he always re- 
main the same haughty, independent, 
untamable lord of these plains ? 

Science has expressed the opinion 
that Artesian wells may be sunk at con- 
venient stages through the Sahara, and 
thus rob it of its terrors, and open an 
easy communication with the country 
south. Should this be done and water 
be reached in abundance, it would some- 
what change the features of that tract; 
for groves will spring and grass thrive 
where water comes to the surface. But 
the undertaking is so vast that it will be 
long before the Great Desert is anything 
else than the barren home of the Moor 
and Arab. 

We have spoken of the southern 
shore of the Mediterranean, and the 
mighty cities that once rose there. We 
should be glad to speak of their history ; 
of Carthage especially, its wars and 
glories and acts; of its generals and 
scholars; and, not least, of the great 
and good St. Augustine of Hippo; of 
Cyrene, also, on its far-famed site of 
beauty, where, in the fifth century after 
Christ, the jovial Bishop Synesius wrote 
and hunted and studied. But this shore 
has always belonged to Europe rather 
than to Africa; and we turn to the dis- 
trict south of the Sahara. : 

Here, again, is a third belt differing 
as decidedly from the two north of it in 
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thé race and character of its inhabitants 
as in its physical features. The con- 
trast is complete. It is not the high, 
dry land of the Barbary States. Its 
native population is not the oval-faced, 
olive-tinted Algerines or Tunisians. 
Again, no country or people could less 
resemble the bordering desert with its 
peculiar race. But here we are in Afri- 
ca proper, a land watered by rivers and 
lakes, drenched with periodical rains ; 
out of the black, rich earth, under a tor- 
rid sun, bringing treasures of vegetable 
products in fullest profusion ; while the 
moisture and heat united dye the skin 
of the natives a jetty black, crisp the 
hair, and develop the full, rounded form 
of the true negro. 

It was a long struggle that gave us 
our knowledge of this luxuriant inland 
section. Until seventy years ago we 
only knew of it as the exhaustless source 
of slaves for foreign markets ; and only 
a dozen years since Dr. Barth explored 
it at the peril of his life. It is only just 
that we linger here and examine with 
some care what was laid open with such 
risk and suffering. 


SIZE AND SHAPE OF NEGRO LAND. 


The territory long known as Soudan 
lies between nine and seventeen degrees 
north latitude, and reaches from Sene- 
gambia east to Abyssinia. This is Cen- 
tral Northern Africa. It contains one 
large lake, the Tsad, and the Niger in 
almost all its extent flows within its lim- 
its. Lying just above the equator, it re- 
ceives the full power of the sun, and re- 
joices in the productions of a tropical 
country. Soudan has less than one half 
‘the area of the Great Desert, but the 
few tufts of grass and clusters of date- 
palms of the latter are here matched hy 
surprising luxuriance. One, with all its 
oases, can only support a few wandering 
flocks, and only the camel can feel at 
home there; the other is able to sustain 
a population of untold thousands. 


The Kong Mountains extend around 
the western and south-western sides of 
Soudan, and pour those waters into the 
central basin which form the Niger. 
That river makes a great circuit to the 
north-east, past the wonderful city of 
Timbuktu, receives a large branch, the 
Bennwe, starting south of Lake Tsad, 
and turning flows down through the 
Kong Mountains into the Gulf of Guin- 
ea. The lake itself receives the drain- 
age of a part of the central basin, and 
varies much in size and shape according 
to the season, and the amount of rain 
thathas fallen. Its shores are muddy, and 
fringed with a rank growth of grass and 
gigantic reeds. Of the eastern part of 
Soudan we know little, as travelers have 
not pushed their researches beyond the 
Tsad, though something has been learned 
of it from native traders. 

Such, briefly, are the outlines and 
most marked features of a region in the 
exploration of which many lives have 
been sacrificed and many more per- 
iled. 


SKETCH OF EXPLORATIONS. 


These began, in this section, near the 
end of the last century. The story of 
Mungo Park’s travels there, and his sad 
fate, made Africa seem to our childhood 
like a land of incredible dangers and cru- 
elty. His painful journey, his captivity 
in the hands of the Moorish Ali, his 
nakedness, and hunger and thirst, his 
exposure to burning suns and drenching 
rains, made, years ago, a lasting impres- 
sion on our mind. Once, on the border 
of the desert, upon his escape from the 
Moors, after suffering intolerable thirst, 
he swooned on the sands, his horse’s 
bridle still in his-hand. Here he lay 
long insensible ; and when at length he 
contrived to drag himself forward, and, 
clouds arose with the evening and he 
had already opened his lips to catch the 
cooling drops, in an instant he was en- 
veloped in a storm of sand. At last 
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came the patter of rain-drops, and by 
wringing and sucking his clothes he was 
refreshed. Who does not remember 
his drinking with the cattle at their wa- 
tering-trough, — driven to it by the sav- 
age Mohammedan herdsman, — or his 
dreams, when in captivity, of the clear, 
bubbling streams of his native land? 
Who can forget that plaintive chant of 
the poor but kind-hearted women, as 
he rested in their hut, and they worked 
on at spinning during the night : — 

“The winds roared and the rains fell ; 

The poor white man, faint aud weary, 
Came and sat under our tree. 

He has no mother to bring him milk, 
No wife to grind him corn.” 

Park was among the first who went 
out under the “ African Association, 
formed in London in 1788, to promote 
discoveries in Africa. He set out in 
1795. Ledyard had preceded him, search- 
ing for the source and direction of the 
wonderful Niger, the name of which alone 
was known to the civilized world. He had 
perished. Mr. Lucas had been obliged 
to turn back; and Major Houghton had 
fallen of hunger or been murdered, and 
his body dragged into the woods. 

Park, setting out from the mouth of 
the Gambia, followed the footsteps of 
these ill-fated travelers. After seven 
months of uninterrupted hardships he 
neared the object of his search. A 
sorry appearance truly did the poor man 
make at that time. Ragged and weath- 
er-beaten, and driving his horse before 
him, he approached Sego, the capital of 
Bambara, the sport of all who saw him. 
“He has been at Mecca,” said one; 
“you may see that by his clothes.” An- 
other asked him if his horse was sick ; 
a third wished to purchase it. “I be- 
lieve,” says Park, “the very slaves were 
ashamed to be seen in my company.” 
On the following morning his eyes rested 
on the long-sought Niger, or Yolba, as 
the natives called it, the “ Great Water.” 
He hastened to the bank, and having 
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drank of the water, lifted up fervent 
thanksgivings to God. 

We can not follow him. He proceed- 
ed a little further east, desirous of reach- 
ing Timbuktu. The danger was too 
great, and he turned back. The story 
of his travels is of deep interest. Events 
ludicrous or sorrowful fill the pages. At 
one time half his head is shaved, in the 
eagerness of his host to possess a lock 
of a white man’s hair as a saphze or 
charm ; and the process is only stopped 
by a hasty covering of his disfigured 
pate. At another he is in the hands of 
robbers, stripped, and left without means 
or defense. Again, lions roar about his 
path; or slave-gangs, the poor wretches 
bruised and helpless, and szapfing their 
fingers in despair, journey with him. 
Still again, when reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, a bit of moss in its perfection 
and quiet beauty draws his eye, and 
renews his trust in Providence. He 
writes, as a saphie, the Lord’s Prayer 
for one hospitable old man, with a reed 
for a pen, charcoal and gum-water for 
ink, and a board for paper. 

Having followed the river west for 
some distance, he left it and made his 
way back to the coast, and thence to 
England. Again he returns, and with a 
large escort attempts to finish his begun 
work, But before he touches again the 
Niger, out of thirty-eight soldiers and 
carpenters, only seven remain. With 
these he embarks on the river, eager if 
possible to reach its mouth, wherever 
that might be; for no European knew. 
His canoes passed Timbuktu, and with 
much difficulty reached Boussa, some 
miles below, when, attacked by the na- 
tives and overpowered, Park and his 
companions leaped into the river and 
were drowned. It was long before his 
fate was known in England, but little by 
little the particulars were ascertained. 

But geographers could not rest con- 
tent while so much of the Niger prob- 
lem remained in doubt. In 1822 — to 
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omit other expeditions — Hugh Clap- 
perton, with Major Denham and Dr. 
Oudney, set out from Tripoli on the 
same errand. They discovered Lake 
Tsad, that great inland sea, but were 
unable to reach the river. Dr. Oudney 
was buried in Central Africa. In 1826, 
Clapperton reached the interior from the 
west, and visited Boussa, the scene of 
Park’s death. He was not able to de- 
scend the Niger, and shortly after he 
also fell on the plains of Africa. 

But there were enough ready to take up 
the labor and share the glory. Atlast, on 
the 2oth of September, 1830, Richard 
Lander with his brother embarked at 
Boussa, determined, as was Park twenty- 
five years before, “to discover the ter- 
mination of the river or perish in the 
attempt.” After great hardships during 
the two months on the river, they were 
thrilled with joy to find their boats in- 
fluenced by the ¢z.2e, and soon with deep 
emotion they heard “the welcome sound 
of the surf on the beach.” 

Here at length was an answer to all 
doubts. The Niger, rising in the Kong 
Mountains, after a long circuit to the 
east, flowed into the Gulf of Guinea, or, 
more exactly, into the Bight of Benin. 
Forty years of direct search, many lives 


sacrificed, to learn the source, direction, 


and mouth of that single stream! Has 
not our geographical knowledge cost 
something? Particularly has this been 
true of discoveries in Central Northern 
Africa. Its plains and rivers hold the 
bones of many brave travelers. The 
Landers themselves ina later journey, 
undertaken to reap the fruits of their 
hard labor, perished ; not, however, till 
Richard had received the first prize, 
valued at fifty guineas, ever awarded by 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

But they were not the last. Many 
followed their stéps, and many have 
made their graves in Africa. Thus, lit- 


tle by little, have Soudan and the adja- 
cent countries been brought to our 
knowledge. It has only been at great 
sacrifice; and a faithful remembrance 
of their toils is due to the pioneer ex- 
plorers. 

The one great expedition to this sec- 
tion within the last few years, — the one 
most rich in valuable results, —is that 
of Richardson, Barth, and Overweg. 
They left Tripoli and crossed the desert 
through Murzuk, Ghat, and Agades, and 
reached Kano in Soudan, Feb. 3d, 1851. 
At least Dr. Barth arrived there at that 
date. His companions had taken differ- 
ent routes just before, both of them des- 
tined to perish within a little time. Dr. 
Barth thus describes his approach to 
Kano, the great commercial empori- 
um of Negro Land: “ We accordingly 
pressed on with our varied little cara- 
van, consisting of a very lean, black 
horse, covered with a coarse wool-like 
hair, worth four dollars or perhaps less ; 
a mare, scarcely worth more in its pres- 
ent condition ; a camel, my faithful Bu- 
Sefi, evidently the most respectable four- 
footed member ‘of the troop, carrying a 
very awkward load, representing my 
whole traveling household, with writing- 
table and bedding-boards; a sumpter- 
ox heavily laden; then the four human 
bipeds to match, viz., one half-barbar- 
ized European, one half-civilized Gober- 
awi Tunisian mulatto, a young, lean 
Tebu lad, and my stout, sturdy, and 
grave overseer from Tagelel.” 

For four full years Barth remained in 
Soudan, and has described the country 
with great minuteness. Its cities and 
villages, its animals, trees, grains, cli- 
mate, and the customs and religious be- 
lief of the natives, will well repay our 
study ; for they belong to the heart of 
Africa, — to a section, in many respects, 
the richest and most favored of the con- 
tinent. 
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THE PARENTS’ PRAYER. 


BY MRS. S. G. ASHTON. 


O Gop, the covenant-keeping God, 
Whose promises are sure, 

Whose mercies fail not, and whose love 
Doth endless years endure ! 


Our fathers sought thee, and their faith 
Was never brought to shame ; 
Dying, they bade us place our trust 
In thy most holy name. 


Thy voice comes to us through the years, 
“Pray always ; never faint ; ” 

We thank thee, and to thee we speak 
Our thoughts without constraint. 


Our children, Lord, our only hope 
For them abides in thee; 

Thou only hast the power their souls 
From fatal bonds to free. 


Pleasures beguile their willing feet ; 
Things present charm their sight; 

Each day has its alluring joys ; 
The world looks fair and bright. 


The enemy with wily art 
Would win them unaware, 

And to beguile their hearts from thee 
Lays many a tempting snare. 


We fear and tremble, but, alas ! 
How vain our efforts prove ; 
We have no refuge from despair 

Save in thy faithful love. 


Through all these dangers, many sons 
Thou hast to glory brought ; 
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For many precious as our own 
Thou hast the battle fought. 


The saints made perfect round thy throne 
This fiery pathway trod ; 

And thou wast tempted like ourselves, 
O loving Son of God! 


We know whom we believe; to thee 
Our treasures we resign, 

Trusting to see them at “that day” 
Among thy jewels shine. 


“PRAY ONCE MORE FOR MY POOR BOY.’ 


BY PRESIDENT TUTTLE, OF WABASH COLLEGE, 


Ir is a trite remark, that man shows 
his littleness by his hurry, and God his 
greatness by his calmness. Man would 
bring his plans to a conclusion, if he 
could, by a volition, or, at most, by a sin- 
gle stroke. God takes ages to accom- 
plish some of his plans, and thousands 
of years to complete his work of love to 
a fallen world. 

The more deeply one is interested for 
the salvation of a friend, the more irk- 
some, yea, unendurable, seem the delays 
which prevent the desired end. The 
brevity of life, the uncertainty as to 
where the bound of God’s mercy is, the 
terrible nature of the peril which con- 
fronts an ungodly man, all combine to 
agitate the yearning soul of one who 
sees all this as the real danger of a child, 
a companion, or a friend. So ardently 
does he long to see the endangered 
one in safety, that itis to be feared he 
sometimes chides God for his seeming 
indifference. 

This is not quite right. To give up 
in despair would also be an error. 

A few years ago, in the city of C 7 
there was an artist who loved the Lord 
with an undoubting love, and who be- 
lieved in prayer with an undoubting 
faith. He was a gentle, faithful, loving, 


Christian man. His first public hour 
each day was spent in the daily prayer- 
meeting. Very rarely was he absent, 
and his soul seemed to feed with unu- 
sual relish on the manna there to be 
found. Humble and unostentatious as 
a little child, he seemed to shrink from 
public scrutiny, as if one like him ought 
not to take up any one’s attention. And 
yet his Christian brethren learned to 
love him, and they often drew him out 
in prayer. 

At length, emboldened by their confi- 
dence, he one morning ventured to rise, 
and ask that prayer might be offered for 
his unconverted son. He made the re- 
quest with peculiar tenderness, and his 
petition was presented to God. 

For some time not a word was heard 
from the father, although he was usually 
at the prayer-meeting. Was the son con- 
verted? The sadness on the father’s 
face was the answer. 

At last one morning he arose and said 
his son was gone to New York to seek 
business ; “now pray for my son that he 
may be converted to God!” His tone 
and manner indicated great solicitude, 
and again the brethren carried the peti- 
tion to the mercy-seat. 

A few weeks afterward the father arose 
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again in the prayer-meeting, and with 
heart-broken utterance told the brethren 
that he had written to his son entreating 
him to seek the Saviour; but that his 
poor, blinded boy had replied in the 
most improper language, commanding 
him to cease writing on a subject so 
hateful to him; that he had deliberately 
made up his mind that religion was an 
imposture, a bare-faced, bad fraud, with 
which he was determined to have noth- 
ing to do; and that, if his father would 
not desist writing on so hateful a theme, 
he would not open his letters. 

This communication was made by a 
speaker in tears to an audience in tears, 
as the grieving father said in conclusion, 
“No resort but prayer is left. Oh, 
brethren, pray for my poor, deluded, wick- 
ed boy!” And they did pray for him 
that morning; there is no doubt about 
it, if the tears shed, and the tones of the 
suppliants, may be received as evidence. 

Indeed, the case had become rather a 
pet of that morning meeting, and the 
brethren confidently expected that some 
morning the father would electrify them 
with the news that his son had “come 
to himself.” But for weeks not a word 
was said to indicate the state of things. 

And then another heart-breaking, ag- 
onized request for the son. He was not 
converted, and seemed not likely to be. 
He had failed to get such a situation as 
he wanted in New York, and had come 
home. The father took an early oppor- 
tunity to entreat him to abandon his in- 
fidelity, and trust his soul to Christ: in 
very angry and positive terms the son 
commanded him to cease mentioning 
that subject, and never to do it again, 
for it grew more hateful to him every 
day. 

It was a very strange case, so they all 
thought, but another drop of bitterness 
was wrung into this Christian father’s 
cup. 

The war was in full progress. Regi- 
ment after regiment had been sent to 
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the field, and the very best men had vol- 
unteered. Still other regiments must be 
made up by bounties and conscription. 
Substitutes were in the market, and the 
character of the regiments did not al- 
ways compare favorably with those sent 
earlier in the war. 

There was one regiment enlisted, and 
it was said*to be the. very worst ever 
sent out of the State. It seemed, so 
people said, as if all the surrounding re- 
gion had been carefully canvassed to 
find the most ungodly and abandoned 
men to make up that regiment. 

And one morning the father came to 
the meeting more grieved than ever, to 
beg his brethren once more to pray for 
his son, who had just been sent to Ten- 
nessee in that notoriously wicked regi- 
ment. 

And it must be admitted that it was 
the prevalent feeling that morning, “that 
it is of no use! The fellow is bent on de- 
stroying himself, and God is letting him 
have his way !” : 

And yet there was the weeping father 
saying to them so beseechingly, “ Breth- 
ren, pray once more for my son, for with 
God all things are possible!” And so 
they prayed, with a greater sense of their 
own helplessness, and of God’s ability 
to help, than ever before. 

The name of God is sometimes “Je- 
hovah-jireh, the Lord will see,” some- 
times “ Jehovah-shalom, the Lord send 
peace,” and sometimes “ Jehovah-sham- 
mah, the Lord is there.” And all these 
blessed titles of God were about to be 
realized to this humble Christian man, 
whose importunity was so unyielding in 
that morning prayer-meeting at C . 

A few weeks afterwards, or perhaps 
months, he came into the meeting, and 
a glance showed that the load which had 
been weighing him down was gone. 
His face glowed with joy, as when the 
sun suddenly breaks in upon a landscape 
after a storm. 

He was not long in getting to his feet 
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to tell his brethren what God had done 
for him in the strange conversion of his 
son ina very strange place, — in fact, the 
very last place in the world that any one 
would have selected. Yes, he had been 
converted in that bad regiment ; and this 
was the substance of the letter, the ~o- 
dus operandi of God in the case. 

They had not been in Tennessee long 
before the young man’s convictions — 
if infidelity may be honored by such a 
name — were attacked at a very unex- 
pected point. He had discarded as 
false and unreasonable the doctrine which 
includes those two terrible words, “ e¢er- 
nal hell.” This was not the only Chris- 
tian doctrine which he discarded. In- 
deed, he had rejected the whole of them. 

- But, so he wrote, when he had beena 
few weeks with that regiment in the field, 
and especially his own company, and 
found in it not a good man or a good 
thing, the whole given up to wickedness, 
and he with them, he said to himself, 
“Ts there no hell? If not, what will be 
done with such as I and my associates ?” 

And he carried the reasoning farther, 
and to himself in an unexpected direc- 
tion; for he said, “ Is not this condition 
of things, this absence of all good 
men and things, and this presence of the 
bad, and their deeds, a very positive hell 
on earth? And if there be one here, 
why not one hereafter ?” 

His skepticism was gone on that point, 
and in a little while it was gone on every 
other point also. He had confessed his 
sins, had believed in Christ, and was 
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hoping in the mercy of God. Truly, 
God had exemplified his three titles, Je- 
hovah-jireh, Jehovah-shalom, and Jeho- 
vah-shammah, and in this strange way 
had answered that one prayer which 
through the weary months had been 
offered. 

And the meeting that morning was a 
meeting of praise and thanksgiving, of 
trust and comfort; and the brethren 
hoped they would never again distrust 
God, as though he could by possibility 
fail to hear his elect when they cry unto 
him. 

Let it be added that this converted 
soldier died not long afterwards in the. 
hospital, and that he passed away in 
peace, undimmed by doubt as to his ac- 
ceptance with God. 

And since that, the father also has 
gone home to see Him “face to face” 
whom he so often, so importunately, and 
so successfully, besought to save his son. 

The lesson is too apparent to be fur- 
ther enforced; but I have thought of 
two stanzas of Watts, discarded by the 
dyspeptic hymnologists of our day, but 
sung with peculiar unction by Christian 
believers of a former generation : — 


“The man that in his furrowed field 
His scattered seed with sadness leaves, 
Will shout to see the harvest yield 
A welcome load of joyful sheaves. 


“Though seed lie buried‘long in dust, 
It shan’t deceive their hope; 

The precious grain can ne’er be lost, 
For grace insures the crop.” 


. A SECRET FOR MOTHERS. — Mr. 
and Mrs. A , with their numerous 
family of sons and daughters, came to 
the Lord’s table, an unbroken circle. I 
never witnessed the blessed sight with- 
out asking myself, ‘“‘ What secret family 
influence has been owned of God by 
these precious results?” One day I 
said to the youngest daughter, a child of 
twelve years, “Do you ever forget Je- 
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sus?” “Oh, no!” she replied; “we 
can none of us at home ever forget him, 
for mother talks to us of Jesus every day.” 

O mothers ! take to your hearts the 
precious secret of that family’s bliss. 
“She talks to us of Jesus every day.” 
Mother, is it true of you? Do your lips 
and life daily, hourly, breathe the knowl- 
edge and love of Jesus into the hearts of 
the little ones at your knee? 


THE KING’S SON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF ZADOC HULL,” ETC. 


THERE was once a great king, who 
had a well-beloved son. With marvel- 
ous care and wisdom he arranged for 
his happy establishment in life, building 
for him a wonderful and beautiful palace, 
and providing for his service a princely 
retinue. In the palace, the chambers 
and galleries were arranged upon an arch- 
itectural plan, the like of which for beau- 
ty and fitness was never before known. 
They were connected by curious’ tele- 
graphic fibers, which instantly made 
known to the prince the least touch that 
affected’ any part of his domain; and 
through all the building, the doors open- 
ed and closed of themselves as there 
was need. Low downin the house were 
placed the inferior offices, and in the cen- 
ter a noble fountain sent forth streams 
which warmed as well as purified the 
whole. But in the dome which crowned 
the palace were its most honorable 
places, and, though all parts were for his 
comfort and pleasure, here chiefly dwelt 
the prince. Here were the rooms sa- 
cred to love and friendship. Here was 
the hall of judgment. Herewas the pic- 
ture gallery, enriched every hour of every 
day by the artists who sat by the win- 
dows to paint. Here too was the mys- 
terious chamber of peace where the 
prince sought sweet repose ; there a soft 
light and a warm and perfumed atmos- 
phere were diffused, and upon the walls 
was hung the bright portrait of his loy- 
ing father’s face. 

The windows in the dome were not 
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large, but marvelous in their construc- 
tion; for they could not only let in all the 
light of nature, but those who looked 
out of them, knowing their use, could re- 
ceive through them light from beyond 
the visible heavens, spiritual light, clear 
and fresh, that left no unilluminated spot 
in the whole building. Moreover, that 
nothing base or unwelcome might in- 
trude into the dwelling, its portals too 
were placed high up in this dome. One 
stood upon either side,.and strangers 
who would gain admittance must climb 
airy ladders of curious linked rings 
to knock there. A guard stood to chal- 
lenge such. The king’s orders were 
that none who came upon errands of 
love, or bringing truth or warning, or 
asking charity, were to be thus refused 
entrance, no matter how poor or plain, 
or even how harsh and repulsive their 
appearance. But there was need of 
great care to keep out idle, questionable 
guests, and enemies, and conspirators. 
For the king had many foes who hated 
his son with himself, and often in the 
disguise of friends thronged the doors 
with mischievous intent. Flatterers 
adorned themselves with the stolen gar- 
ments of love; polluters and incendia- 
ries attempted to cover their ugliness by 
simulating the white mantle of truth, or 
the gay robes of innocent pleasure ; and 
deceivers in many shapes asked char- 
ity with piteous whine, or threatened as 
with the admonitions of prudence. 
Besides these portals of entrance there 
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was another gate in the dome sacred to 
the prince’s own use. Only he himself 
could come forth from it, and it was his 
father’s will that he should never appear 
at its doors save to bless the world with 
love and good will. For if he should be 
revealed there in anger or impurity, 
then was his own dignity and his father’s 
glory discredited. And it was a curious 
fact about this beautiful portal, that its 
beauty was enhanced when the prince 
came forth benignant and serene; but 
the finely graved curves of its delicate 
doors grew coarse and were deformed 
if he showed himself in an evil mood. 
Chief of the prince’s retinue in this 
palace was the Lord Kontience, one of 
royal blood. He wasa grave, unbending 
man, who never stooped to flatter, nor 
could be coaxed to deceive. Nor could 
his office always be pleasant to a head- 
strong young prince, for he stood as a 
law to him. It was his duty to keep his 
master constantly reminded of the king’s 
will and warnings, and thus’to regulate 
all departments of the household; to 
keep vigilant the guards at the portals, 
to oversee the royal progresses forth into 
the world, to detect and bring ‘to con- 
demnation and expulsion the enemies 
that might gain entrance ; and to be the 
last appeal in the court of judgment. 
Not a picture could be hung in the gal- 
lery without his consent; and, finally, he 
kept the key of the chamber of peace, 
nor could the prince enter there unless 
he had first opened the doors. But the 
prince well understood that this power- 
ful servant could not have wisdom enough 
for all his responsibilities unless kept in 


constant communication with the great . 


king, and therefore he often went through 
his own private gate to make inquiries 
for him of his father. 

Next to this prime minister was the 
Lord Advocate, Rezon. He sat in the 
court of justice, and gave counsel on all 
questions of affairs, being often called 
in to assist Kontience, to confirm his 


dictates, or enlighten him when he stood 
in doubt, at the same time that he felt 
himself under his control. Rezon had 
the happy faculty, too, of reconciling the 
household to the sway of his brother 
when it seemed a little hard. He had 
some skill by which he could turn to ac- 
count, in strengthening and furnishing 
the house, the services of every friendly 
guest that found admission through the 
gates of entrance, and even the very 
light let in by the windows. He was 
always so quick, so acute, and so satis- 
factory, that the prince had the greatest 
pleasure in his society, trusted him, and 
was proud of him. 

Upon these two chief servants, hold- 
ing such important trusts, mainly depend- 
ed, you will see, the prince’s happiness 
and prosperity. There were many be- 
sides, almost as useful, but I can only 
stop now just to mention the names of a 
few. There was Love, a counselor and 
interpreter, assistant ruler also, a musi- 
cian who charmed the whole palace with 
song, and a chemist who filled the wa- 
ters of its central fountain with sparkle 
and warmth. There was Memorie, with- 
out whose services as scribe Rezon and 
Kontience could not have acted a day. 
She also with her sister Fancie kept the 
keys of the picture galleries, and told 
the king pleasing tales in his leisure 
hours. Then there were the captains of 
the guards, Angher and Feer, anda 
cousin of the latter, who was chief of 
the commissary, and was called Thrift. 
Last of all there was a whole band of 
useful and agreeable under-servants 
called the Appetites. 

In such a house and with such a reti- 
nue the prince might have lived very 
happily if he had carefully maintained 
the order of things established by his 
father. But the great misfortune into 
which he fell, I relate below. 

There came wandering into that re- 
gion a vile outcast thief called Sir Pent, 
bent no less upon destroying something 
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loved by the great king, his sworn foe, than 
upon gaining himself a congenial place of 
abode. One day therefore he disguised 
himself with great art as an instructor, 
bowed down under a weight of useful 
and tempting knowledge, and appeared 
at the prince’s door of entrance, knock- 
ing boldly. Captain Angher roused 
himself at the summons, and with in- 
stinctive dislike fiercely growled forth a 
challenge. But the stranger answered 
him so artlessly, and with such a winning 
smile, and such wise words, that the 
simple-minded old soldier was quieted, 
and let him pass over the threshold. 
Next Feer met him, and bade him halt ; 
and not all his plausible stories could 
satisfy this one to let him pass in and 
receive entertainment. He set a watch- 
ful soldier called Reflection to hold the 
stranger in check, while he reported his 
own suspicions to the prince. Butclose 
behind Feer there followed into the mas- 
ter’s presence another and favorite ser- 
vant of the house, a bright-eyed youth 
named Kuriosity, who by his explora- 
tions at the windows and doors often ed- 
ified and delighted ail. He had not the 
instinct of Feer as to the stranger’s char- 
acter, and he longed exceedingly to 
know what he had to teach, and what he 
carried in his great budget. 

“ Your Highness,” said Feer, “there 
is a stranger here asking for entertain- 
ment. His appearance is fair, but I 
mistrust something from the glance of 
his eye and the tone of his voice. Will 
it not please you to send Lord Kontience 
to examine him?” 

Just then Kuriosity sprang forth with 
eager face. “Oh, my lord,” he said, 
“the stranger has something to show! 
Pray let us see it at once. Why should 
we wait for Lord Kontience? Let me 
just listen to the man’s lecture, and ex- 
amine his wares, and afterward there 
will be time to decide whether he should 
be turned out.” 

Now the bright face and spirited voice 


of the youth pleased his master better 
than the muttering tones and dark, 
downcast looks of the old man Feer, so 
that he answered lightly, “ Well, go find 
out his errand. There is no harm in 
letting him stay till Rezon is at leisure 
to attend to him. We might by too 
much caution lose intelligence of value 
COMISe«2 

No sooner were the words out of the 
prince’s mouth than his telegraph con- 
veyed their meaning to Reflection, caus- 
ing him to loosen his grasp upon the 
stranger, who with a subtile motion 
twisted himself entirely out his hold, and 
escaped into the heart of the dwelling. 
Kuriosity sprang to find him, and Feer 
slunk ashamed out of his master’s sight. 
But he had scarce departed when the 
prince felt a touch upon his arm, and, 
looking up, met the startled face of Kon- 
tiencess Oh wimiy, lord vhescred maccit 
was your father’s will that I should ex- 
amine these doubtful guests. Let me 
goin search of this one, for I fear his 
errand is evil.” 

But, quickly as he had spoken, he had 
spoken too late. Down below, the sub- 
tle enemy inflaming Kuriosity with tales 
that made his pulses leap and his cheeks 
burn, was secretly diffusing a subtile, 
poisonous perfume, whose particles, all- 
pervading, spread quickly through the 
halls and corridors, and, inhaled by the 
king, so wrought upon him with its evil 
magic that for the first time he gave no 
heed to the words of his faithful servant. 

“ No, no; there is no need that you 
should go upon so small an errand,” he 
said. “If there is really danger, set 
Kaution or some other of the police to 
see to the matter. But do you come 
with me and take rest in the chamber of 
peace.” 

But Kontience could not be so quickly 
quieted. “We can not take rest, my 
lord,” he said, “with this danger in the 
house. Think of your father’s orders. 
Unless he keep the house the watchmen 
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labor in vain. Let me go according to 
his command.” 

But the prince in the poisoned at- 
mosphere was growing more and more 
perverse. “I tell you this is folly,” he 
said angrily; “and you are a trouble- 
some meddler, taking more authority 
than belongs to you. There is no harm 
in the stranger. See, he is giving great 
entertainment to my servants ; there is 
Kuriosity all on fire, and Fancie glowing 
with life as I never saw her before. Call 
him up; I will hear his tale myself.” 

“ Oh, do not, prince,” said Kontience ; 
“your father, think of your father!” 

And upon the other side appeared the 
handmaidens of the prince, Love and 
Faith, with faces of distress, and they 
echoed the words of Kontience, “‘ Your 
father, think of your father!” 

But Kuriosity had come back, and was 
pulling at his master’s robe to attract no- 
tice. 

“QO prince, listen, only listen to the 
words of this wise man!” he cried. 

“Ts he any wiser than our great teach- 
er, the king ?” asked Kontience sorrow- 
fully. 

“ But he says he is one of his messen- 
gers,” answered the eager youth. “ Call 
him, prince, and listen to his words of 
sweetness.” 

The prince was vexed with this confu- 
sion of counsels. 

“Where is Rezon?” he cried; and 
Rezon, hearing the call, presented him- 
self. 

“Drive all these away,” said the 
prince, “and go thyself, and examine 
this stranger about whom there is such 
quarreling in my house. Find out 
whether he is,as some affirm, one of the 
enemies from the country of Crime.” 

Rezon bowed low. “My lord,” he 
said, “such tasks have been given to 
Kontience before ; I fear I am not fitted 
for this by experience or natural wisdom. 
Atleast send him with me on the er- 
rand.” 


“JT willnot,” said the infatuated prince ; 
“do as I bid you, and let him, too, obey 
my commands, and go make ready the 
chamber of peace against the time when 
I would retire there to-night. Why does 
he linger creating fears? And all these,” 
he continued, looking round in great ir- 
ritation upon Love and Faith, ‘“‘ what are 
they doing here? Let them betake 
themselves away till I need their ser- 
vices.” 

Then his faithful servants, grieved and 
ashamed, departed from his presence. 
Kontience hung his head, dull and 
drooping. Faith seemed fainting, and 
Love as though stricken with paralysis. 
Perhaps the poisoned air of the house 
was acting upon them all, for Rezon, too, 
seemed to suffer a change, and to look 
more boastful and self-sufficient than 
was his wont. 

And how did it fare with this servant 
sent upon an errand for which the king 
had never fitted him, strong and noble 
as he was? No sooner did he stand in 
the presence of the stranger than the 
latter, bowing low, drew forth from his 
breast a small flask and glass, and, pour- 
ing out a sparkling, delicately flavored 
wine, called Flatterie, whose very odor 
was intoxicating, offered it with a salu- 
tation of great respect, and with a frank 
and pleasant smile. Its fragrance and 
its beauty were more than Rezon, keen 
and wary though he was, could withstand. 
He took the glass, bowing to the stran- 
ger as he raised it to his lips. And in 
the instant that he bent his tall head the 
crafty villain threw over it a halter made 
of a delicate chain, so fine as to be al- 
most invisible, so light as to be scarce 
perceptible, but so strong that no earth- 
ly power could break it. One end of 
the chain the stranger held fast, and, oh, 
what a malicious glance of triumph was 
there in his eye when he saw what he 
had accomplished ! Moreover, when Re- 
zon had drained that poisonous glass, 
though he was full of boastfulness and 
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a sense of strength, a dimness had come 
over his keen eyes, and a dullness and 
confusion impaired his sense of hearing. 
So when Sir Pent brought forth his pre- 
tended commissions from the great king, 
the once unerring judge did not perceive 
them to be forgeries, nor detect the false 
ring of the words in which this impostor 
poured forth his plausible story of the 
importance of his errand. And Rezon 
boldly received him, recommended him 
to the king’s favor, and opened to him 
the hospitalities of the house. Indeed, 
he began to love him so dearly that he 
dressed him in some of his own beauti- 
ful garments ; but these, strange to say, 
sharing the strange sympathies that 
bound everything in that house to the 
mind it served, began to tarnish and lose 
their glory. But the prince did not per- 
ceive this. He was ready to receive the 
stranger with open arms ; and when he 
too had been plied with the same strong 
wine that had deluded Rezon, he could 
hear and believe.a tale like this« — 

“ My host,” said the deceiver, “I am 
come from the great king, your father, 
to inform you that you have greatly mis- 
apprehended his wishes. He meant you 
to be aking as he is. He desired you 
in your own domain to be independent 
of everything except your own will. He 
meant you to be free, and you have made 
yourself a slave. He is displeased that, 
full-grown, and established with bound- 
less wealth and a princely retinue, you 
should like a child still keep turning to 
him, asking direction and support, hang- 
ing upon him, as it were, for every breath 
you draw. He is weary of your perpet- 
ual asking. It was not what he expect- 
ed when he placed you here; he meant 
you to take your life into your own 
hands, and ask. nowhere for help. 
Worse than this, it angers him to see 
that you have submitted to be ruled by 
your servants, especially by that coward, 
Kontience, who has taken it upon him- 
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self to exceed his powers, to fetter you 
from pleasure and enterprise, and to de- 
prive you of many of the delights and 
glories of life. It is said he often dares 
deprive you of the use.and enjoyment of 
various parts of your castle, shuts the 
doors and windows at his pleasure, puts 
locks upon the inner chambers, and in 
short assumes lordship over the whole. 
You must destroy the traitor, prince ! 
that is what I have come to tell you. I 
am to help you in the work, and to teach 
you how to live in freedom.” 

The prince as he listened was filled 
with rage and shame, and with a deadly 
hatred toward Kontience. 

“By my kingdom !.” he cried, “1 will 
be so fettered and cheated no longer! 
Why was I held so long in such a 
shameful bondage? .Why did you not 
show me?” turning fiercely to Rezon. 
“You were keen enough to have under- 
stood this matter.” 

“My lord,” said Rezon complainingly, 
““T did many times perceive that we were 
too much bound; but. it was at your 
strict command that I submitted.” 

“Then where were you with your free- 
dom of action ?” cried the prince, turning 
to Angher, who, like the rest, corrupted 
by the new influence in the house, had 
left his lawful post over the guards, and 
stood, with unwonted and frightful as- 
pect at his master’s side. “You know 
I chafed under his restraints,” he 
growled fiercely, ‘ but it was at your bid- 
ding I bore it.” 

Thus answered every servant of the 
house, while the prince’s discontent at 
his bondage grew more and more bitter, 
Only the stranger could soothe him, 
promising to show him how to begin a 
life of liberty, and to furnish him at once 
such entertainment as he had never 
tasted before. And at his suggestion 
the whole household was gathered into 
the great pleasure-hall to aid in the revel. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TRUE STORY OF TINY’S BANK. 


BY COUSIN ZILPHA. 


THERE was no help for it. There 
was absolutely nothing to do but cry. 
Accordingly, down sat Tiny, flat under 
the chestnut-tree, and cried, and cried, 
until you would have thought she must 
all runaway in tears. Such woful weep- 
ing! Septimus looked over the 
fence at the sound of it, wonder- 
ing in the wisdom of his fourteen 
years of boyhood why girls always 
made such a fuss over things. But 
Septimus had the curiosity as well 
as the wisdom of his age, so he 
said, “ Well, now, Tiny, what’s the 
matter?” 

For reply Tiny only flourished 
dismally something so odd in its 
appearance that Septimus vaulted 
over the fence for a near inspec- 
tion. 

“Well! what do you call that?” 

“‘Mother’s book-mark,” sobbed 
Tiny; “only Snip has chewed it 
all up.” 

Septimus looked puzzled, and Tiny, 
having so far wept out her sorrow as to 
be ready for sympathy, began to unbur- 
den her heart. “It was for mamma’s 
birthday, you know. Aunt Eve showed 
me how to make it so pretty; and I 
bought the things with all my own 
money.” 

“Well, then, why didn’t you take 
care of it?” asked her auditor. 

“JT did. Only I showed it to Ruth, 
and she laid it on a chair while we went 
to call auntie. So Snip carried it off, 
and I just found it all spoiled.” 

Tiny returned to tears as the best 
medium to express her feelings, and 
Septimus lifted the article that had once 
been “so pretty.” Originally of broad 
scarlet ribbon, with an elaborately worked 
cross of beads and perforated paper at 
either end, it had been a praiseworthy 


specimen for the work of seven-year-old 
fingers. Some people might have ob- 
jected that the stitches were not very 
regular; but I don’t believe Tiny’s 
mamma would have thought of that so 
much as of the patient toil of her little 


daughter, whose liking for needlework 
was even less than her experience in it, 
which was small. Now Snip had made 
of it a wreck. 

“Well, I’m sorry. Haven’t you any 
more money?” asked Septimus, with a 
desire to suggest comfort. 

*“ No-o-0,” sobbed Tiny, ‘’cept the 
silver quarter with a hole in it Max 
gave me when I was a little girl, — ’fore 
the war began. Is that worth anything 
to buy a present with?” 

“Tt might be,” said Septimus gravely ; 
“if you put it at interest long enough, 
Silver is at a premium.” 

“Put it where?” asked Tiny. 

“A bank,” replied her companion. 
“ Tn time it would give you heaps of sil- 
ver, —enough to buy forty things like 
that.” Septimus walked off with a 
chuckle. 
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“Oh dear! Is it the fairies make it 
grow, Sep?” called breathless Tiny. 

“‘ You'd better think so,” was the an- 
swer that came back to her eager ears, 
as Sep disappeared over the hill; and 
she leaned back against the tree to 
think it over. 

Poor little Tiny! Everybody called 
her odd. She was always amusing peo- 
ple. She had implicit faith in fairies, 
and looked daily into lily cups and un- 
der rose-leaves, if perhaps she might 
find one asleep. She liked to dream 
out the meaning of the bird-songs, and 
fancy herself all winged for a flight with 
the singers. She loved to lie on the 
grass and look up at the clouds floating 
in the blue sky, and make stories to her- 
self out of their strange, grotesque forms. 
Max said an idea never entered her 
head right end first; it always got 
twisted somehow. Certainly she had 
a faculty of believing the strangest no- 
tions, that set all the other children into 
shouts of laughter. 

“A bank! Dzd Sep mean the fairies 
would make her money grow into heaps 
of silver if she put it in one? She al- 
ways believed the fairies hid about the 
bank of Tumbling Brook, it was so 
green, and the violets were so sweet 
there.” 

Two hours later, Septimus, sauntering 
down the avenue, was seized by two 
small arms and hugged vehemently. 
“Oh, Sep,” said trustful Tiny, “I did 
as you said, and digged into Mossy 
Hollow, and hid my silver money in the 
bank right close to the brook. The vio- 
lets are real thick there. Was that 
right? Do you think there’ll be a heap 
of silver pretty soon?” 

“What? Oh-ah-ow !” spluttered Sep- 
timus, with a yell that no effort could 
convert into a laugh. 

“Yes,” answered Tiny, with very 
sober eyes. “ But what ails you, dear? 
The tooth-ache ?” 

“Yes, awful; oh dear! you'll kill me 


yet, Tiny,” groaned Sep into his hand- 
kerchief. “ Mossy Hollow, in the bank 
there? All right; I’ll help you dig it 
out when the time comes.” And here 
Sep’s contortions were resumed in a 
way that made Tiny sympathetically be- 
lieve that his tooth was very bad in- 
deed. 

Is it a necessity of fourteen-year-old 
boyhood, I wonder, that it shall be cruel 
to its little sisters? “Such fun,” was 
all Septimus saw in his practical joke 
on poor, silly, imaginative little Tiny, 
who out of the depths of her own loving 
heart believed and trusted everybody. 
But Sep never reversed his mental tel- 
escope and considered his own situation 
if he were the object rather than the 
author of “such fun.” It is a shameful 


thing to cheat the little and weak. 


There were eight days to mamma’s 
birthday yet, and trustful Tiny, singing 
over her little secret, watched with quiet 
eyes the gifts that grew under the ac- 
customed fingers of her brothers and sis- 
ters. While she smiled over the glisten- 
ing silver the fairies were heaping, it was 
never for her own pleasure, but for what 
it should bring the dear ones at home. 
Toys for the baby, a pony for Max, 
anything that Sep wanted,— Sep, who 
had told her what to do, —but best, and 
most splendid, the gifts to be showered 
on the dear mamma, whose birthday was 
so near. Wednesday, — then Thursday, 
— then but one day more; and Friday’s 
early morning found Tiny at her trysting 
place with the fairies. With the wisdom 
that always deserted her when practical 
opportunities for its use were given, 
Tiny had carefully marked the spot 
where she had hidden her treasure. So 
now, tremulous, eager, all overflowing 
with love and thanks, the little one 
whispered, “ I’ll be careful to put you 
back, dear violets ;” and, stooping over 
the violet bank, pulled away the first 
sod. Damp, dark brown earth; noth- 
ing more. Tiny gave a little shiver, 
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used her small spade with rapid haste, 
and then the little fingers went groping 
and feeling into the cool, black mold. 
Then, with a sharp cry, poor, cheated 
Tiny flung herself down where she had 
buried so much hope and pleasure, and 
mourned in such despair that it 
would have been anything but fun- 
ny to see. Hither papa came, not 
long after, led by some unguarded - 
words of Sep, and, soothing his 
darling in his arms, won from her ~ 
by degrees the whole queer, sor- . 
rowful story. If his eyes twinkled 
at some parts of the recital, the 
curve of his lips, as he looked at 
the sensitive little face on his 


mistake, took advantage of the premi- 
um on silver to change her quarter for a 
crisp, new bill. If papa had anything to 


do with the excessive per cent. she 
gained, he did not tell her so that day. 
And the afternoon spent selecting mam- 


shoulder, boded no good to Mas- 
ter Septimus. 

“TI meant to give everybody 
such nice things,’ was Tiny’s 
mournful conclusion. “But I 
wouldn’t mind the pony for Max, 
or Gerty’s new piano, only I’ve 
nothing at all for mamma to-morrow.” 

“Never mind, my pet,” answered 
papa lovingly. “I think we can man- 
age it. See, here is your silver quarter 
at your feet in the dirt. You shall come 
with me, and I will show you a real bank 
that will make it grow.” 

So, after a long talk in Mossy Hollow, 
Tiny was arrayed in clean attire, and 
set off with papa for the city, to the 
envy of all the other children, who con- 
sidered this the greatest privilege that 
could be bestowed. There she visited 
areal bank, and, blushing at her own 


ma’s gift from all the splendors that 
crowded Macy’s counters was esteemed 
by Tiny for many days as her greatest 
pleasure. 

Four years have taught Tiny a great 
deal, and taken away many of her odd 
notions. But I do not see that she has 
lost one bit of her loving, faithful child- 
heart. And when tall Septimus told me 
this story the other day, I concluded he, 
too, had lost and gained something, as I 
saw Tiny spring into his arms, and 
laugh with him over the recollection 
of it. 


WILLIE’S COMPANION. 


BY MRS. F,. B. SMITH. 


THE little fellow sat down to think. 
It was not a very easy seat that he had; 
the hard curb-stone, that was it; but it 
was quite as comfortable as his home 
had been all the years of his short life, 
—only ten! His home was gone now, 
and he was alone in the great city. 


Some people think it unwise to tell 
little children about the abodes of pov- 
erty and suffering there are in our large 
towns ; but I wish every little girl and 
boy who has plenty to eat and drink and 
wear, and who is surrounded with home 
luxuries as well as home comforts, to 
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know that there are in the world little, 
pitiful objects, wanting even the very 
necessaries of life, and I am sure the 
thought of such will make the heart ten- 
der, and open the hand to give relief. 

Willie was born in a basement-room, 
with only the sunlight of his mother’s 
eyes to fall upon his little figure as she 
clasped her baby to her bosom, feeling 
oh, so rich! 

The poor have no other treasure but 
their children, and for these they thank 
God with all their souls. 

“ He may grow up to be a great man, 
father,” said Willie’s mother, “and help 
us when we are old and gray-headed.” 

She did not think then of going away 
and leaving the little, tender infant be- 
hind her; but when a day and night 
had passed, she kissed the baby good- 
by, and fell asleep, never to wake again 
until the morning of the resurrection ; 
and so Willie had no more the sunlight 
of a mother’s eyes to fall upon him. 

His father was but an unskillful nurse, 
and, after a vain attempt to feed and 
dress the limp little creature, got Mrs. 
Bodkin, from the next room, to do for 
the child whatever was needed, and 
when he was obliged to be out, she came 
to watch the little one until his return. 
At other times, the worthy man kept the 
baby on a little pallet beside his cob- 
bler’s bench; and, as the months went 
by, and it began to notice him in his 
work, he made a woman of himself so 
far as to talk baby-talk to the little 
thing, and dandle it upon his knee, and 
rock it upon his breast, and hush his 
voice as soft as possible in a lullaby 
song. 

It kept the man from going out into 
the world among bad companions, — the 
having this little innocent to nurse and 
care for; and it soon came to be his 
highest pleasure to live only for his 
baby boy: but when the child was two 
years old the father was also taken away. 
Then Mrs. Bodkin gave the little one a 


place among her young brood, in just. 
such a poor darksome room as that in 
which Willie was born; and here he 
was sheltered and fed, and had a share 
of the scanty clothing, until this mother, 
too, laid down her working implements, 
and folded her hands to rest, and the 
children were scattered among distant 
relations, and Willie sat upon the curb- 
stone to think of the burden of life that 
was before him. 

What to do with it he did not know! 
Could you tell how to go to work to 
provide for all your wants if the guardi- 
an care of father and mother were sud- 
denly withdrawn, and you had no earth- 
ly friend to look to? I think not. 

The boy was a fine, manly-looking fel- 
low, despite his short, scant trousers, 
and patched jacket, and coarse straw 
hat. One should notice the face, and not 
the clothing, to get the stamp of the soul. 

What Willie thought about as he sat 
there, with the night coming on, and no 
place to lay his head, I can not tell. 
Perhaps of the blessed Lord and Sav- 
iour, who for our sakes became as poor. 
Mrs. Bodkin had taught him something 
of the gospel narrative ; and the poverty 
of the gracious Redeemer brings him 
very near to such as have no earthly 
riches. 

Whatever was in the boy’s mind, he 
raised his eyes to heaven, as if he felt 
that in God alone was help; and then 
he arose and went with a resolute step 
down the street. 

Not far away was an old wooden 
church, with a large yard inclosed by 
an iron railing. High steps led up toa 
capacious porch, and upon this porch 
was what is called a “ weather-house”’ 
built around the great central door. It 
was a snug, out-of-the-way place, and 
the boy had his eye upon it for a bed- 
room until he could earn a shelter. 
I think a kind heavenly Father put this 
thought into his mind. Iam quite sure 
of it. 
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Willie did not want anybody to know 
of this idea, so he waited until it was 
dark, and then crept softly through an al- 
ley-way, and climbed a fence, and then he 
was within the church inclosure. His 
bare feet made no noise going up the 
porch steps, and the door to the “ weather- 
house” did not creak, and there was a 
nice mat inside for a pillow. 

“Grand!” said he to himself. He 
felt so kingly with such a place all his 
own, —nobody to trouble him, none 
to tell him to go away. It did not be- 
long to any man. It was God’s temple, 
at the door of which he was to lie down 
and rest ! 

What sweet and holy thoughts he had 
as he composed himself to sleep after 
saying his evening prayer! ‘Good peo- 
ple come here to worship, — they kneel 
down humbly, the rich and the poor to- 
gether, and say ‘Our Father.’ They 
sing beautiful hymns that speak of glory, 
and the music floats from the organ 
through the arches of the church, and 
the minister spreads out his hands in 
blessing over all, as our Lord Jesus 
spread out his hands when he went up 
into heaven through the clouds.. This 
is a nice place to rest; I’m so glad I 
remembered it!” 

The lad was tired, and was almost 
asleep, when he reached out and drew 
his companion closer to him, hugging it 
up under his arm. I forgot to tell you 
what it was. A little, squeaky violin, 
that he had learned to play upon to 
amuse Mrs. Bodkin’s baby. 

It had been a rich boy’s toy, —not 
worth much, but a great treasure to 
Willie, who had not in all the world 
another plaything. The rich boy, with 
a generous impulse, had given it to him 
one day when the poor little fellow stood 
looking wistfully at him as he sat in the 
door of his father’s mansion, with many 
a pretty bauble around him. 

When Willie awoke in the morning 
he was more refreshed than he had been 


for many a night. He had puta little 
block to keep the door open a crack, so 
as to get plenty of air, and there were 
no drunken, brawling neighbors to keep 
him in terror all the night, as he had 
often been in the old home, and he was 
quite away from the street noises. 

He was as full of joy as if he had 
gained a fortune, now that he had fixed 
upon this quiet spot for his lodging. 
He did not forget to give thanks for it 
with all his heart ; and then he began 
to talk to his fiddle, as if it could ap- 
preciate all he said. 

“YT dreamed of you, my little fellow. 
You stood up like a man, and made a 
great flourish, and told me what good 
things you meant to do forme. ‘JZ will 
get you food and clothes. You needn’t 
feel troubled about a living. I’ve been 
idle long enough, or served only to 
amuse the little Bodkin baby. Why not 
amuse other babies now for money, that 
will buy bread and meat, and give youa 
whole new suit?’ That’s what you said 
in my dream, and I’ll take you at your 
word,” said Willie. “You shall get me 
some breakfast, for I am very hungry.” 

The boy peeped out from his hiding- 
plac 2 to see if anybody were near to ob- 
serve him, for there was a police sta- 
tion close by, and if one of the officers 
were to see him, he might pounce upon 
him, and forbid his coming to this nice 
shelter any more. 

There was nobody around. It was 
still very early, and the streets were de- 
serted. The birds were singing in the 
church-yard trees, and the fresh, green 
leaves were so cool and delightful to the 
poor boy, who had been used only to 
miserable alleys, and hard-working peo- 
ple, and none of the beautiful natural 
scenery, that turns the thoughts toward 
the better world above. 

There were elms, and the clean 
horse chestnut, and the sweet locust, 
waving and rustling in the breeze, and 
making that strange music in the upper 
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air that sets one to dreaming of things 
invisible to mortal eye. The boy was 
entranced. He forgot his breakfast and 
his hunger, and sat down upon a grass- 
patch, where nobody could see him, to 
feast upon these wondrous things. He 
knew very little about the great Creator ; 
but there is a voice in the blue heavens, 
and the trees, and plants, and flowers, 
that speaks, even to the heathen, of the 
God who made them all; and Willie 
heard this voice whispering to his soul, 
and telling him that this God alone was 
worthy all his admiration, and love, and 
worship. 

To be sure he needed yet to know 
from the blessed Book more and more 
of this great God, who became man 
for our sakes, and was born into this 
world in the person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; who was crucified for us, that we 
might live for ever with him in heaven. 
Willie needed yet to know how merciful 
is that Saviour, and how full of pity for 
his suffering and sorrowing children; 
and how, although he went away again 
from earth with his bodily form up into 
heaven, he still pleads for us at the right 
hand of the Father; and that he sent 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, to dwell 
in our hearts, so that we need not feel 
ourselves orphans in the midst of a cold 
world, but may be assured that we are 
still loved, and cared for, and helped. 
Ah! it is such a pity that there are any 
in this Christian land who have not yet 
been taught this best of all knowledge ! 

Isn’t it possible for you and me to be 
missionaries round about our own homes, 
and tell all that we know of the gospel 
to some poor soul that has not yet heard 
these things ? 

Mrs. Bodkin had done the very best 
she could do for the little lad. The only 
thought that had fastened itself upon 
her mind was that Jesus had been poor ; 
and when her children were murmuring 
for bread, as was often the case, she si- 
lenced their complainings by telling 


them that their blessed Lord was some- 
times hungry. 

She had not leisure, poor creature, 
to learn much, except what she could 
gather from other lips. as she plodded 
about her daily labor. If she could have 
had time to read her Bible, the time that 
many people have, she would not have 
been content with a few verses a day. 

Willie gota good lesson this morning 
from the voice in the air; and then, as 
he saw the glistening dewdrops upon 
the grass, making it fresh and lovely, he 
bethought him that his face and hands 
were still unwashed. 

Climbing over the fence into the alley, 
he found a pump, where he made his 
toilet. How refreshing the cool water 
was! He dashed it upon his forehead 
and cheeks, and let it run over his feet, 
and then stood in the sunlight to dry his 
skin, for the poor have not always tow- 
els to use, even in their homes, and 
Willie’s home was the street now, you 
know. 

Then he tried his violin, practicing 
a little in the alley-way before he ven- 
tured out to give his first public exhi- 
bition. 

You would have laughed at the sin- 
gular, squeaking sound that Willie called 
music ! 

He thought the tune that he played’ 
was “ Yankee Doodle ;” and there was 
now and then anote of it; but it need- 
ed a vivid imagination to make out of it 
any tune at all. 

““ Now we’re ready,” said the little 
fellow, giving the violin an affectionate 
hug, and trudging out to seek his for- 
tune. 

It was a brave heart that beat under 
the patched jacket that morning. 

“We mustn’t beg,” said the boy to 
his silent companion. ‘“ That would be 
a disgrace, as long as we have hands to 
get an honest living.” 

He sauntered along, looking at the 
nice houses on a broad street, where 
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the servants were busy in the front base- 
ments, laying the cloth for breakfast. 

In some places he could see the pure, 
white damask, and the glittering glass 
and china, and the bread and butter 
ready, which would be for him a feast of 
itself, to say nothing of hot toast, and 
steak, and eggs, and muffins, in prospect 
for other palates. 

At one house, in particular, the 
breakfast was ready, and the fam- 
ily gathered around the table. 
Through the open window he had 
a view of the richly-spread board, 
and the shining silver urn with the 
steaming coffee. Even the aroma 
came out to greet him. “How 
good it smells !”” thought he. 

Just then the nurse came and 
sat down by the casement with a 
bright, chubby baby in her arms. 

“ Now’s the time,” said Willie, 
and, making his bow to the nurse 
and the little child, he drew the 
bow across his instrument and 
played his tune. 

The baby jumped and crowed, 
and evidently thought it beautiful, 
for when he stopped for a minute, 
she puckered up her little lip to 
cry, and, as he began again, 
laughed for joy. 

Mothers and fathers see things 
through the eyes of their children, 
and the little fiddler was a very welcome 
and important personage since the baby 
was pleased with him. Father left his 
hot roll and his coffee to give the boy a 
tenpence, and mother buttered a biscuit 
for him, and put between it a nice slice 
of boiled tongue, that made a royal meal. 

This was a famous beginning towards 
a living! The little fellow earned it 
well, for the baby kept him nearly a half 
hour,scraping away upon his one tune, 
and would not give him time to eat his 
breakfast, until nurse took her from the 
window, telling the young musician to 
be sure and come again. 


“That I will,” said the boy, delighted 
at his wonderful success. 

He sat down upon the stone step to 
eat his first well*earned meal, taking care 
not to drop greasy crumbs, that would 
soil the white marble ; and, after his hun- 
ger was satisfied, he spent his day in 
playing before every house where he 
saw a baby or a group of little children, 


and the pennies were thick in his pocket 
before the evening, and many a five-cent 
and a ten-cent note found its way from 
little white hands into his brown palm. 

So the days were spent, until Sunday, 
when the doors of the “ weather-house ” 
were thrown open wide, and little feet 
and big crossed Willie’s sleeping-place 
and went into the temple of the Lord, to 
praise him for his goodness toward the 
children of men. 

By a sort of instinct that drew the 
poor lad towards his home, Willie also 
went up to the holy place, and followed 
after the throng of people. 
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He had not yet been able to get anew 
suit, but he made himself as clean as 
possible, and you know God looks at the 
humble and lowly heart, and cares noth- 
ing for rich attire. You may be sure 
he noticed the poor little lad that day 
more than all the finely-dressed ladies 
and gentlemen who went to church with 
their minds full of vanity. 

And he sent the lad help and encour- 
agement for all the week to come. The 
prayers quite reached the poor lad’s 
heart, and the minister’s sermon seemed 
to have been written on purpose for him. 
He spoke of working with our might 
whatsoever our hands find to do, and he 
said that however simple the work might 
seem to us to be, if it was the very best 
effort that we could make, God would 
accept it as if it were some great thing. 
Only let the work be for him, said the 
preacher, and not alone for ourselves, 
and be sure to give him some portion of 
all that we have from his bounteous 
hand, — part of our time for prayer ande 
praise, and ministering to his children 
who are weaker and poorer and more 
suffering than ourselves, and part of our 
money to carry the tidings of his love to 
such as have never heard of so gracious 
a Lord and Saviour. 
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Willie saw the plate as it went round 
afterward to gather up money for some 
mission, and the man who carried it was 
surprised when the poor little boy in the 
corner dropped a quarter of a dollar in- 
to it. He looked at him as if he thought 
he had not come honestly by it ; but God 
knew whence it had come, and how hon- 
est and pure an offering it was, and from 
what a cheerful giver. 

The boy thought he was in Paradise 
when the organ tones and the full voices 
swelled through the church ; but after- 
ward, as the hallowed notes died away, 
and the minister’s hands were outspread 
over the people, and the benediction was 
given, the little fellow remembered that 
he was still upon earth, and that his 
faithful companion lay hidden under the 
church porch, while he went in ww wor- 
ship; and when everybody had gone 
away from the temple, and the night- 
time and the stars reigned over the sa- 
cred place, he took his little violin to his 
bosom, and told it all the good things 
that had happened to him that blessed 
day while he was separated from it, and 
then he and the little fiddle went to sleep 
together in the “ weather-house” on the 
old church porch. 


LITTLE PINK 


I aM a little daisy, 
A simple little flower ; 
Not growing in a garden, 
Nor in a lady’s bower, 
No; in a country meadow 
My quiet home is found, 
Where primroses and snowdrops 
And buttercups abound. 


My lot is very lowly, 
But then my heart is light ; 
My face, it is not handsome, 
But then it’s clean and bright, 
I know I am not clever, 
' - Nor fashionably dressed ; 
But then I’m always cheerful, 
And strive to do my best. 


DAISY’S SONG. 


The tall and graceful lily, 
The sweet and fragrant rose, 
Have charms I can not boast of; 
The wallflower taller grows. 
I’m but a little daisy, 

A gift-flower for the poor ; 
But I am as my Maker 

Has fashioned me, I’m sure. 


Therefore I do not murmur, 
Although I’m weak and small, 
But try to be contented, 
Whatever may befall ; 
For even little daisies, 
If they are good and kind, 
May teach by their example 
Some lesson to mankind, 
“ Sunshine.” 
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Goop wishes fall on New Year’s day 
as thickly as the snow-flakes of a win- 
ter’s storm. Are they any more fruitful 
than the snow-flakes? But the earnest 
wishes of a Christian are prayers ; more, 
they are benedictions; that is, if they 
spring from the Christlike spirit. How 
many prayers then, though addressed to 
man, yet ascend to God, on the opening 
day of the year! how many benedic- 
tions, going by the way of the mercy- 
seat, rest upon the heads of friends! 
Let our prayer-greeting mingle with the 
many, though it be but shadowy because 
we greet unknown friends. Dear reader, 
A happy New Year! 


We will not conceal the pleasure we 
feel in presenting to our friends this 
number of the “Sabbath at Home.” 
Those who would know why must read 
for themselves and see; and after read- 
ing, let them speak their minds to their 
neighbors, and we will abide the conse- 
quences, and thank the Lord for every 
addition to our list of readers. It strikes 
us that our magazine has not only “ved 
a year, but that it has grown. 

Let no one infer from this that we 
think lightly of our first-born, Vol. I. 
Just to show our new subscribers what 
they lost by not beginning a year ago, 
we will state that the first volume con- 
tains seven hundred and sixty-four pages 


of matter of the same general character 
as that now before them. A few of the 
titles are “ Footprints of the Pilgrims,” 
“ Areopagus and the Apostle Paul,” 
“Giant Cities of Bashan,” “ Moham- 
med,” “Ancient Bible Manuscripts,” 
“Old English of our Bible,” “ Battle of 
Ristori,” “Three Days in the Life of 
Gellert,’ “The Huguenot Martyrs,” 
“English Scenes and English Chris- 
tians.” Among the writers are Dr. 
Kirk, Dr. Dexter, Dr. Lawrence, Dr. 
Todd, Prof. Packard, Rev. W. M. Black- 
burn, Mrs. H. E. Brown, “ Mary Bar- 
rett,” and the Author of “ Zadoc Hull.” 

The juvenile department has been 
sustained by such writers as “Lynde 
Palmer,” Mrs. F. B. Smith, Miss Atkin- 
son, iG@reneses,6 ST 1“ Jenny 
Bradford,” and Miss McKeever. 

There are gems of true poetry in the 
volume, as “The Dark,” by Miss At- 
kinson, “ The- Vision of Consolation,” 
by Mrs. Bradley, “In Memoriam,” by 
&S-G.A,,” “ Lift me’ over,” by “ M. E. 
M.,” “Sabbath Song,” by “Ernest 
Ware,” and pieces by Mrs. Hinsdale, 
Miss Lay, Edith Shirley, and others. 

One other item of no mean value is 
the choice selections from English maga- 
zines, Sunday at Home, Sunday Maga- 
zine, Sword and Trowel, Our own Fire- 
side, Nature and Art, Family Treasury, 
and Christian Society. 

These articles are embellished by over 


one hundred finely executed illustrations, 


many of them of large size, and present- 

ing accurate views of places full of in- 

terest to the Christian reader. This 
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y 
there are, in all, more than two hundred 
Price 


number does not include the small en- 
gravings (nearly one hundred) which pictures and other engravings. 
illustrate the Bible Recreations; so that $3.00. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


be ascertained by the initials of the fol- 
lowing words : — , 

1. A city which bore the conjoined 
names of a husband and his wife. 

2. One who, finding the building of a 
house stand still for fourteen years, per- 
suaded the builders to go on with their 
work. 

3.. A carpenter’s tool, to which the 
king of Assyria was compared. 


I. ¢ 
EVENTS OF JANUARY. 


1. What royal marriage took place in 
this month, which afterward proved to 
be the salvation of a very interesting 
people? 

2. What large city was invested by 
an invading host, the siege lasting more 
than a year ? 

3. What important reformation among 
the Jews was begun this month ? 

4. What was the name of the Jewish 
month corresponding to January? 


upon. 


refused to part with. 


6. That which you may buy but not sell. . 
7. Something which it is good for us — 


II. 


The loveliest of Christian graces will to bear when we are young. 


III.—A NEW YEAR IN OLD TIMES. 


Will the children look at these pictures carefully, and see what they have to do 
with a new year? Did the year begin at the same time as ours? On what day of 
the opening month did these things take place? What is the meaning of every 
part of the pictures? How long ago were these things done? 


IV. 


‘ ‘ : tain man as he was warming him ‘i 
1. When did several sticks miracu- ae ou an 


lously unite and become one? - 


4. What we should not set our hearts - 


5. One of Job’s possessions which he q 


2. What precious passage of our | 
Saviour’s instructions do we know to- 
have been spoken in the winter-time ? 

3. What different things are com- 
pared in the Bible to snow? 


ANSWERS TO RECREATIONS IN VOL. I. 
XLVI. NEHEMIAH. Neh. ii. 1, 23 ii. 
12-145 lv..13,.17 5 V. 135. xiliig3 aim 
15, 16. 
XLVII. STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


4. What great temptation befell a cer- _ 


